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Aeroplanes the world over are equipped 
with Graflex aerial cameras. Upon these, 
| professionals and amateurs alike depend 
| for exact information from mid-air. 


Aw Graflex takes all of the 
pictures that any other camera can take. Takes 
many pictures that no other camera can take. 


Speed up to a thousandth of a second. for swift 
action—down to a tenth, or time, for slow. No 
guesswork in focusing—in the exclusive Graflex 
vertical hood you always see the scene ahead 
exactly as your negative will “see” it. 


Graflex “Series B”, 3%''x 4%”, now priced within reach 
of everybody—$80........ Other models $85 to $375. 


FEATURED BY THE BEST DEALER EVERYWHERE 


All outdoor sports 
beckon you now to the” 


GULF COAST) 


Land of charming winters ~ | 


Legend has it that the Indian 
girl made first advances in all 
love affairs. By pressure of 
the hands or stepping on her 
sweetheart’s foot, she made 
known her willingness for 
him to press his suit. If he 
made the first advances, he 
would then be attacked by all 
of the squaws of the tribe. 
On the Gulf Coast you’ll 
hearmany interesting legends 
which come down from the 
Indians, the English the 
Spanish, and the French. 
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TWO more months of bad 
weather in the North. Break 
winter’s hardships by a visit to 


one of the most interesting and — 


historic of all American vacation 
lands. The Gulf Coast, extending 
from the Apalachicola River in 
West Florida to New Orleans-- 


“America’s most interesting city” 


Re! 


---is a sun-swept coast of emerald 


beauty, of gorgeous flowers and 


trees, of perfect golf courses, mo- 


tor roads, bridle paths, tennis 


courts, glass-enclosed swimming 
pools, good hotels, and a fisherman’s paradise. 
Take the sun cure and the fun cure on the Gulf ~ 
Coast, where fogs and rains arefew and far between, 
where the weather is just cool enough to invigorate 
rather than enervate, where you become acclimat- 
ed immediately on arrival. The interesting old 
cities of New Orleans, Mobile, and Pensacola are 
easy to reach from the entire Gulf Coast. 


The Gulf Coast is a land of ever-varying charm, — 
rich in history and legend. There are hundreds 
of things to see and do---your visit will be filled 
with diversified charm and interest. Write today 
to R. D. Pusey, General Passenger Agent 
of the Louisville © Nashville Railroad, 
Room 327-D, Ninth & Broadway, Louis- 
R ville, Kentucky, for full and descrip- — 
gic Sy tive literature and information 

\ \ about the Gulf Coast as a place to 
visit, a place to live, and a place 
to prosper. 
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‘Eg spring . . . 16 passenger ships . . . St. Law- q / Its revelations still to come include a 40,000-ton, 
rence-Canadian Pacific to Europe. Two new this | yi 5-day flyer of the seas. 
year . . . two new last year . . . four others, six 


years old. Already this is one of the outstanding Such are the ships you choose, when you choose 


fleets of the Atlantic. t St. Lawrence-Canadian Pacific to Europe. To the 
y fascination of this 1000-mile seaway into the heart 

Its proud leaders are the three Empresses. First- y of America, you add the delights of life aboard 
class . . . and first-class in terms of spreading ease, these aristocrats of the ocean, with their French- 


restful decorations, uncrowded comfort. chef’d cuisine, their whole-hearted service, their 
wonderfully pleasant atmosphere. 

Its newest additions are the four Duchesses. 
Cabin-class . . . but cabin-class uplifted with public 
rooms of modern decoration, rare wood panelling 
. .. private bath suites . . . full electric operation. 


20,000 gross tons each. 


3-to-5 sailings a week, May—November. From 
Montreal and Quebec. To England, Ireland, Scot- 
land, France, Germany, Belgium. 


If you have a good travel-agent, ask him. © Otherwise, write any 
Canadian Pacific Office: New York, Chicago, Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, 
Los Angeles, Memphis, Minneapolis, Omaha, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Portland, San Francisco, St. Louis, Seattle, Tacoma, Washington. 
In Canada: Montreal, Nelson, North Bay, Ottawa, Quebec, Saint John, 
Toronto, Vancouver, Victoria, Winnipeg. 


T. LAWRENCE - Canadian Pacitic 


Its main fleet comprises four “M” ships and five 
“Mont” ships .. . all huge .. . all modern... all 
with followings of their own. 


the other seaway to 


EUROPE 
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A Mediterranean Cruise at the best Mediterranean season .. 


k visiting 
out - of - the-u ay places that other cruises do not reach. . . 


—RAYWOND-WHITCOMB 
Mediterranean Spring Cruise 


Sailing April 8 on the S. S. “Carinthia” — Rates, $725 and upward 


@This is the first cruise to include a Visit to romantic walled Carcassonne in southern France. It will go 


also to white Casablanca, and Oriental Rabat in Morocco; to Malaga in southern Spain; to Barcelona 


with its International Exposition of Arts, Industry and Sports; to Palma in the purple Balearic Islands; 
to Valletta, the fortress capital of Malta, bright Taormina in Sicily, ancient ‘Ragusa and quaint Cattaro 
on the Baltic shores of the Adriatic. a And it will 0 also to the usual Mediterranean cruise ports. 


4 Six weeks from New York to New York > 


The perfect Spring holiday — sailing along the sunny shores of the Mediterranean when the weather is pleasantly 

warm, the foliage fresh and the flowers in bloom. a Ideal also for a Spring trip to Europe by the favorite 

southern route. Four weeks from New York to Naples with visits en route to twenty-one historic Mediterranean 

cities and generous programs that include sight-seeing drives by automobile and extensive shore excursions. 
The price includes homeward passage any time during the year 


Send for the Booklet —‘* MEDITERRANEAN SPRING CRUISE’’/ 
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WEST INDIES CRUISE 


Sailing February 26 on the S. S.““Columbus” — the largest and most luxurious liner ever to go to the West Indies 
North Cape Cruise — sailing June 26 on the S. S. “Carinthia” 
Northern Mediterranean and Switzerland Cruise — sailing June 29 on the S. S. “Franconia” 


Round the World Cruise — sailing January 21, 1930 on the S. S. “Columbus” 
Land Cruises in America Tours to Europe 


RAYMOND «& WHITCOMB COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 126 Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
New York, 606 FirtyH AVENUE; New York, 225 FirtH AVENUE; 


u Boston, 165 TREMONT STREET; Philadelphia, 1601 WALNUT STREET 
Chicago, 176 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE; Detroit, 421 BooK BUILDING; Los Angeles, 423 West FietH STREET; San Francisco, 657 MARKET STREET 
and 300 agents in 219 cities or any authorized steamship agent 
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NEW YORK: EUROPE | | 


via NORTH CAPE and 
MEIEDNRIGHT SUN EARND 


on the specially chartered 
White Star 


Transatlantic Liner 
“Calgaric” 


NJOY the mystic beauty of the 

majestic Northland at the most 
favorable time of year. Leave the 
monotonous traveled track and follow 
this “different” route to Europe. 
Enjoy the freedom from all travel 
responsibility that an efficient cruise 
staff provides. 


James Boring’s Second An- 
nual North Cape Cruise to 
3 Europe sails from New York 
ICELAND June 26, 1929, for a 41-day 
NORWAY voyage. Rates, $550 up, cover 


every necessary expense, in- 


THE FJORDS cluding shore trips and stop- E 
SWEDEN over homebound tickets. Mem- 
DENMARK bership limited to 480. One 
management throughout by 
SCOTLAND American cruise specialists. 


RSs dials 
THING 
TO DO 


To go to Europe. The right 


Inquire of your local agent or Dept. N-62 


IES BORING’S TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc. 
730 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


wing of the movement began 
seasons back when the Euro- 
pean trip was in the category of a luxury. But, it’s 
a forward march for everybody now—the trip is a 
necessity. It is, if you want to keep up with the 


TRAVEL TRAE ES times. Book on the Majestic, Olympic, Homeric, 


LEAD TO Belgenland, Minnewaska or Minnetonka, if you 


SOUTH MPFREICA can. But if you’re too late for these or they den’t 


suit your convenience—take any White Star, Red 


ee “something new”—do “something differ- 
nt”—this season. Visit wondrous South 
Africa—land of contrasts—from fashionable has the same charming atmosphere of smart infor- 
seashore resorts to strange Kaffir kraals. 
The voyage itself is an alluring adven- 


ture, by luxurious “ Castle” liners sailing —their service and cuisine are matchless. You'll have 
weekly from England (Southampton). 


Star or Atlantic Transport liner. Every one of them 


mality—interesting people of the world sail on them 


the assurance that no one has ever traveled better. 
Send for descriptive booklets 


oy Address: No.1 Broadway, New York City; 


UNION \ SS | ILE Unit] our offices elsewhere or authorized agents 
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THROUGH A BARRED WINDOW AT CONSTANTINOPLE 


After nearly fourteen centuries the church built by Justinian the Great remains one of the noblest structures in the Western world. 
grace and proportion the massive forms of St. Sophia are unrivaled. So skillful 


For lightness, 
domes and buttresses that the vast dome se 


is the use of supporting arches, so perfect the adjustment of half 
ems to hang miraculously susp ended over the great octagonal hall of many-hued marble which it crowns. 
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war-songs. A European 
and woman listened to 
in silence: my wife and I. 
2 had accepted the invita- 
given us by the Emir 
az to spend some time 
him in the desert, and it 
his car which was taking 
) Segall, the first stage in 
march of the tribe, which 
just left its summer 
ters at Adra to plunge 
the interior. 
br a long while we had en- 
id the friendship of the 
ir Sheik Nouri Chaalan and 
grandson Fawaz, and we 
already spent a week with 
former at Adra during the 
mer. Nouri Chaalan, 
ralier of the Legion of 
br, is the leader of the 
alla, one of the most im- 
ant and powerful tribes of 
bia, numbering about ten 
isand nomads with sixty 
isand camels and a thou- 
iitenises ene .emir is a 
ist man of about seventy, 
as his hair and beard are 
fully dyed a most beauti- 
black he appears to be 
en years younger. He is 
to be cruel and unscrup- 
is, and it is probable that 
killed his two brothers to 
e sure of his sovereignty. 
expression is grave and 
\oritative, but when he 
ths his whole face lights 
und his eyes take on an en- 
ng charm. He adores his 
Iren and plays with them 
he hour. He has lost his 
sons, and now his heir is 
grandson Fawaz, a charm- 
and intelligent young man 
lineteen with manners of 
le simplicity. When 
ssary, however, he can as- 
his authority, as anyone 
attempts to disobey his 


the cool and somber night a powerful car left Damascus 
nnd, crossing Adra, sped across the Hamad desert, its daz- 
fling lights peering into the darkness. In 
@uins, armed with guns, pistols and daggers, were singing 


Tribe—Pursuing Gazelle Herds by Motor Car 


By COUNT P. G. MALMIGNATI 


the car six 


re 


circus. 


THE REGAL PALANQUIN OF THE DESERT 


commands is quick to realize. 


CARAVANING WITH THE NOMADS OF ARABIA 


A Great Emir’s Hospitality in the Desert—Day-by-Day Life with a Migrating Bedouin 


He is obviously a true leader, 


Emir Fawaz had figured in a romantic episode at Damascus 


The great hodash in which the wives of the sheiks travel is the most pic- 


turesque conveyance known to the desert. 


On the rugs and mattresses piled 


high between the curving arms of this top-heavy structure the women re- 
cline while the camel caravan swings slowly on to a new camping ground. 


where he fell in love with a young English girl who rode in a 
For three months their affair kept the gossips of the city 


busy; but Fawaz, in spite of 
his youth, already had three 
legitimate wives whom he 
neglected. The old emir wanted 
to put an end to the situation. 
The grandson resisted. Then 
Nouri Chaalan, who has 
powerful connections, had the 
English girl expelled from 
Syria by the British consul. Of 
this adventure there remained 
only a certain melancholy in 
the handsome eyes of Fawaz, 
and a photograph in a locket 
around his neck. 

At Segall the bright fires 
from the Bedouin tents, always 
open on one side, stood out 
against the blackness of the 
night. A concert of continuous 


barking welcomed us as we 
drove up among the tents; 
camels took fright at the 
noise of the motor and ran off ; 
horses jumped and _ pulled 
against their shackles. We ar- 
rived at the big tent which 


was used as a reception hall. 
Negro slaves rushed up to help 
us dismount and brought mat 
tresses and rugs. They served 


us the three traditional cups 
of Arabian coffee, bitter and 
perfumed with zirf, an aro 


matic seed. After a meal of 
boiled rice and mutton eaten 
with the fingers—because forks 
and knives are never used 
we rolled up in our coats and 
went to sleep. At dawn we 
were to break camp, and the 
nomad life of the Bedouins 
was to begin for us. 

The departure of a tribe is 
a very picturesque spectacle. 
In the darkness that precedes 
the dawn the tents are rapidly 
folded up. Then the camels 
are called together with loud 
cries, made to kneel and loaded. 
One will carry a tent, another 
the stakes and ropes, others 


A YOUNG EMIR 


A typical young aristocrat, Emir Fawaz is heir 
to the leadership of the Roualla, one of the most 
powerful tribes in Arabia. In the war against 
the Turks the Roualla served under Colonel Law- 
rence, whom they admire tremendously. The 
tribe is composed of about ten thousand nomads 
possessing sixty camels and a thousand tents. 


men, women, children and barking dogs. 


the bags of pro- 
visions, the boxes, 
the big kettles and 
the numerous cof- 
fee pots. The rugs 
and the mattresses 
go in the hodash, a 
sort of palanquin 
where the women 
languidly recline. 
For the moment 
they, like the men, 
are occupied in 
taking down the 
tents and loading 
the animals, and 
one is amazed that 
they do not stum- 
ble in the long 
trains of their 
skirts and the veils 
of their chambar. 
The small children 


ride with the 
women in the 
hodash, while the 


older ones ride a 
horse or a camel 
behind a man. 
Sometimes one 
sees “an imiant 
emerging from one 
of the sacks which 
hang from _ both 
sides of the saddle 
Od biiisis athens 
camel. Often a 
half - loaded camel] 
runs away, and is 
pursued by yelling 


A caravan does not proceed in Indian file, as is commonly 


supposed. 
starts out in the direction indicated. 


As each tent, that is to say, each family, is ready, it 
The emir, with his general 


staff of sheiks, leaves last, riding his tetul, or racing camel, at 


the head or center of the tribe. 


The group containing the emira 


(first wife of the emir) and the other women of his family re- 
mains together and in the middle. Both the loaded and unloaded 


camels follow, stopping here and there to 
browse on an occasional bush. The sheep 
and the goats lead, driven by their shep- 
herds mounted on tireless little donkeys. 
During the march the emir and the sheiks 
hunt hare or gazelles with falcons and grey- 
hounds. 


The tribe thus spreads out over a length 
of four or five kilometers and the width of 
three or four. Wherever you look you see 
only camels, horses and men: indeed, it 
seems as though a whole people were on 
the march and one can easily imagine what 
must have been the invasions of Europe 
by the Orient. The march is slow—about 
six kilometers an hour under the burning 
heat of the sun which has replaced the icy 
night. For from six to ten hours at a 
time the march continues, according to the 
watering places. In the Hamad, where 
there are no wells, the tribe follows the 
pools of rain water located in advance and 
the places where there are a few rutha- 
bushes for the camels. As a result of this, 
although pursuing a general southeasterly 
direction, we went now to the east and now 
to the south. 


In the Hamad there is no sand. Instead 
there is a reddish soil with here and there 
some sparse bushes which the camels eat 
and which are also used for the fires of the 


tents. There are 
also immense 
stretches covered 
with stones with- 
out any vegetation 
whatsoever where 
the mirage is fre- 
quently seen. 


The first day of 


caravaning was 
exhausting to us 
and our _ bodies 
ached all over 
when we _ reached 
the site of our 


fir sito camp: 
Whether the place 
was called Zesbaa, 
Khabara, 1G tab: 
Ryeshed, Nraim is 
of little impor- 
tance. Those are 
merely names 
which the Bedouins 
give to wholly un- 
Gite fae Teenmastc 
ated places in the 
desert. With the 
exception of one or 
two which can be 
told by a little hill 
or some_ other 
geological 
peculiarity these 
Dillaicesaeatemsa ps 
parently all exactly 
alike: stones, rare 
bushes, and here 
and there, several 
kilometers from 


the camp, some muddy puddle hardly a few yards square wl 
a European eye could never have spied. 

In less than half an hour after we had dismounted from 6 
camels the camp was already in order, the tents were up, t 
While we were drinking coffee in the large tent 


fires lit. 


evening meal was being prepared, 
the only meal, for on traveling days no one takes anything DB 
fore departing, except perhaps a drop of camel’s milk. Nos 


ON THE MARCH 


Indefatigable hunters, the Arabs often pursue 
hares and gazelles with falcons and greyhounds 
while they are on the march. This sheik’s pet 
falcon rides with his master, contentedly seated 
on the back of the powerful racing camel. 


THE TRIBE’S ABLEST FALCONER 


Falconry, one of the oldest forms of hunting 
still practiced by the Arabs. It is probable | 
falconry was known in China as early as 2006 
C. and in Arabia, India and Persia at least 
early as 600 B. C. The training of falcons 
quires great care and skill. A good falconer m 
keep his bird’s appetite keen so that it will j 

forth its full power in pursuit of its prey 


Indeed, I might say it ¥ 


food is eaten until the arrival in camp 1 
less someone has happened to catch a h 
on the way and has hastily roasted it 0 
a flaming bush. 

The encampment covers a vast space, f 
the tents are very far from each other. T 
camels, which in the daytime stray off 
graze, are brought in close to the tents 
night. This precaution against theft 1s 
pecially taken when other tribes are kno} 
to be near. Four or five nights we wé 
awakened by rifle shots and by the furié 
barking of the dogs. Some of the Drusi 
who had come from Djebel Druse not 
away, were attempting a raid, but the sé 
tinels had discovered them and had fir 
As it is not easy to discover a man who 
flattening himself on the ground in the dé 
among bushes and stones, only one Drt 
was found in the morning, his skull fr. 
tured by a ball. The Bedouins left h 
where he lay, not even bothering to thr 
some soil on his body. 


The large tents of the emirs and she 
are separated from each other by the sm 
tents that belong to that part of the tr 
which is under their orders. When th 
is not enough water for the whole tr 
the caravan divides in such a way as 
keep their camps some fifteen hours apéz 
For water is the one great problem. 1 
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wing caravan of a great Arab tribe is an unforgettable spectacle. Ordinarily the baggage train goes first laden with tents, furniture and provi- 
The emir, with his staff of sheiks, leaves last mounted on his swift racing camel. The huge cavalcade of camels, horses, donkeys and men 
observes no regular marching formation and sometimes it spreads far across the desert like a whole people migrating to a new land. 


had hardly been reached before the Emir Fawaz or some 
sheiks rode off to discover new wells for future encamp- 
This work is much easier nowadays because of the auto- 
2, but formerly when only horses and camels were used 
5 of explorers had to be sent in all directions. One day I 
with the Emir Fawaz in his car to search for water and 
id tell by the speedometer that we had gone 257 kilometers 
> finding the longed-for water, and then what water it was! 
he emir was enchanted. 
;, in these days even the Bedouins have automobiles, at least 
who belong to great and powerful tribes. The Emir Nouri 
‘an has two fine cars, and the Sheik Midghem also has one. 
\rabs appreciate the advantages of the motor for more rapid 
hunication with Damascus, for the location of water, and, 


the encampment of a large Arab tribe covers a vast area is obvious from this picture. 


ON THE THRESHOLD OF INFINITY 


especially, for the hunting of the gazelle and the habara, a desert 
bustard. 

The Bedouin is a born hunter. If the tribe remained in camp 
for one or two days, we always went hunting with the Emir 
Fawaz. We would go out in the early morning and return at 
sunset. There were three hunting rifles in the car, the emir’s, 
mine and my wife’s, while the Bedouin chauffeur and the three 
negro slaves who accompanied us were armed with a Mauser, 
pistols and daggers. The emir never moves without this body- 
guard. 

The piercing eyes of the Bedouins always discovered groups of 
habaras long before I could see anything. Then the car sped 
towards them. At a distance of about two hundred yards the 
falcons were unhooded. Holding them high on the wrist, the 


foil 


These tents, set at a great distance from one another, rep- 


t only a part of the whole Roualla group. In particularly barren sections, where there is not enough water, the tribe divides into separate camj)s 
fifteen hours apart. This picture gives a good idea of the utter desolation of large parts of Arabia, a stony, sterile and inhospitable land only a 
small section of which is suited to settled life. 


10 


SOME MEMBERS OF THE TRIBE 


Faussa, the sister of Emir Fawaz who stands at the left, is a typical woman of the desert’s aristocracy. Often the wives of the sheiks and é 


very lovely, small, slender and possessed of considerable languorous charm. ; r 
boy on the right bears the name of “Lawrence” in honor of the man with whom his father fought. 


In the center is a Bedouin mother with some of the tribe’s children. 
At the right a Bedouin holds one of the osft 


caught in an automobile hunt. : 


Bedouins excited them with a peculiar cry. The birds scrutinized 
the horizon and, having quickly discovered their prey, took flight. 
The habaras spread their wings, bristled up their feathers, and 
prepared to defend themselves. The habara is as big as a turkey 
and well able to fight a falcon. Taking advantage of the mo- 
ment when the habara’s attention was engaged by the falcon we 
approached within shooting distance. While the falcon was at- 
tacking one of the birds, three or four others were killed by the 
rifle-fire from the car. 

Gazelles are often met with in flocks of ten or twenty, and 
sometimes in veritable herds of two or four or even five hundred. 
The car then dashes toward them, and the gazelles rush madly 
off. If the ground is very uneven the gazelles take the lead, but 
when there is a good stretch of desert which permits riding at 
high speed they are quickly overtaken. The poor animals fall, 
uttering a plaintive cry, and the chase does not end till the 
munitions give out. The hunters then return and pick up the 
game. One day when we had fired seventy-five shots we picked 
up fifty-nine gazelles. 

The Mohammedan religion forbids the eating of an animal 
whose throat has not been cut while it still lived. For this reason 
as soon as a Bedouin has caught an animal he hurries to.cut his 
throat while it is still dying. This is not possible when hunting 
the gazelle in a car, for a long time generally elapses between 
shooting the animal and picking it up. Nevertheless, the 
Bedouins conscientiously cut its throat. If even a single drop 
of blood trickles out they gravely decree that it wasn’t yet en- 
tirely dead, and the Koran has been duly respected. 

If water is rather abundant, the tribe stays in camp for two 
or three days. The men then have nothing to do, and only the 
women work. 
for dry sticks and dried camel dung, which provide their only 
fuel. The women repair the tents, prepare the meals and make 
the bread. Formerly they spun wool and made cloth, but nowa- 
days the great nomad tribes buy all tents and clothes at Damascus 
or at Bagdad. 

The men spend all their time in sleeping, in smoking, in drink- 
ing coffee and in visiting from tent to tent. Although a rigid 
hierarchy according to birth, age and riches obtains among them, 
their manners are simple and patriarchal. The large coffee tent 
is open to everybody. The emir, the sheiks, the notables and 
the poorest shepherds and slaves all go there. To each, without 


From morn till night one sees them looking » 


distinction, is offered the three cups of coffee. The big bow 
camel’s milk goes from the emir’s lips to those of the humt 
slave. But precedence is strictly observed, and it consta 
happens that he who is seated next the emir rises to yield up 
place to a new arrival of superior rank. 

In the evening the great tent was nearly always crowded. 
slaves carefully tended the big fire with dung or dry bushes, 
the emir and his sheiks were there seated on mattresses 
leaning against camel saddles covered by cushions or by ; 
skins. Some distance from them the other Bedouins crou 
on carpets placed according to their rank. Occasionally 
shepherds who left their charges for a moment entered shi 
ing to seek a bit of heat and a cup of coffee. It may have | 
freezing cold outside but there was always cozy comfort in 
big tent and we often sat there till midnight while the Bedo 
talked and drank tea and coffee. Sometimes Aduan, the ¢. 
or poet of the tribe, declaimed his heroic verse; more often 
Emir Fawaz sang, accompanying himself on the rubaba, a | 
of violin with only one string. His songs were of love 
possessed a sad, nostalgic charm. At other times a gamb 
game called fimgal was played. The stake was usually a sh 
which was eaten the next day. Ten cups are placed uf 
down on a tray, and under one of them a ring is hidden. 
game consists in finding the ring, and the player who finc 
under the first cup he lifts scorés ten points, under the fo 
six points, and so on. The Bedouins are enthusiastic about 
game of chance, and they meditate long before choosing 1 
cups, as if it were a game of chess. The spectators grot 
around them talk interminably, criticizing and offering advic 

On one occasion when we were encamped in the enc 
desert we learned that two cars had been sighted afar. 
slaves went in search for the mattresses covered with beau 
damask and for the rugs used on special occasions. These \ 
put in the big tent. The music of the coffee mortar took « 
new energy. Evidently guests of honor were expected. 
Emir Fawaz told me that they were the Emirs Trad-el-Mell 
chief of the Bedouins of Homs, and Midghem-ibn-Mehed, s 
of the Feddan, the great tribe of Alep. As their wi 
peregrinations had brought them near the camp of N 
Chaalan, the sheik of sheiks, they were coming to call on hit 

The Bedouins of Homs have about a hundred tents and 
allied with the Roualla. Between the Feddan—who had a 
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DBP SLAVES TAKE THEIR MEAL 


il they have served their masters in the big tent are the slaves 
hd to take their meals. What remains is theirs, and they proceed 
lar their share with a hearty gusto. As a rule the Arabs have two 
. day; their first meal, about ten in the morning, is called dinner 
fir second, between the afternoon and sunset prayers, is supper. 


nmts—and the Roualla there were once long and bloody 
les, but nowadays their relations have become cordial: the 
lidghem has married the sister of Fawaz, and the Feddan, 
izh remaining independent, do to a certain extent recognize 
remacy of the Roualla. 
en the guests arrived Nouri and Fawaz rose and went to 
them at the threshold of the tent. After the traditional 
lag the guests took their places on the mattresses and cush- 
According to the rules of Bedouin politeness they waited 
’ fifteen minutes without exchanging a word, simply smok- 
nd drinking coffee. Then slowly the conversation began 
vecame general. Later a banquet was served in honor of 
isitors. 
a Bedouin encampment the wives of the sheiks and emirs 
appear and never take part in the meals of the men. The 
of the tent in which they live is not, like the harems of the 
Mohammedans, closed to every man, but only to Europeans. 
tunately, however, I had lived so long with the Bedouins 
they had come to consider me as one of them, and I had 
ct freedom to enter the women’s tents. They continued 
work in my presence, but they covered the lower part of 
faces with the chambar or veil as a sign of respect. The 
-t Bedouins are not very strict, and occasionally the women 
d even come to my tent to be cured of sore eyes or other 
br ills. I even got the impression that certain headaches 
tomachaches were mere pretexts to permit them to see the 
ugner. 
e emirs’ wives, sisters and mothers are often rather pretty, 
2 of them even very beautiful. They are small and slender 
their large black eyes have a childlike expression. They 


» natural distinction enough to compete successfully with 
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A HALT IN THE DESERT 


An Arab who has any pity for his camel will not ride at a walking pace 
for more than an hour. The camel’s hump is the most sensitive part of 
his anatomy and from time to time it must be relieved of the pressure of 
saddle and rider and exposed to the air. A pack camel is more content 
than a riding camel because his burden does not press on its hump. 


many European women. They dress well. Over their tob, or 
dress with a long train, they wear a short jacket bordered with 
silver, or else a ziboum, a mantle of embroidered or metal- 
woven stuff. Their black abba is similar to the men’s. They 
cover their head with a long veil or chambar or roll a scarf 
around it, which is generally made of metal-woven silk. In a 
corner of their veil they tie the blue and the kohl for their eyes, 
and they keep their tobacco in the long sleeves. of their dress. 

In spite of the luxury which surrounds them, their life is 
rather monotonous, but they never complain, and were even 
astonished that my wife preferred to ride a horse or a camel, or 
to join us in the big tent. They live in perpetual fear of being 
repudiated, for the Bedouin attaches no great importance to his 
wife, and even bears himself with a certain indifference toward 
her. Jealousy does not exist among the wives of one husband, 
at least not in the sense in which we Europeans understand it. 
It only manifests itself in the desire for a dress, a jewel or 
some other gift. 

The little girls always stay in the harem, but as soon as the 
boys can walk they run off to mix with the men. They climb 
up on the horses and camels, chase after the donkeys, run around 
among the tents, proudly show off their pistols or their daggers, 
put on manly airs, and are petted by everybody, for the Bedouin 
loves. children, that is, if they are boys. Their greatest joy is 
to slip into the great tent where the slave on coffee duty will 
give them a cup if he is im good humor. 

If the women love fine clothes, the men cannot be said to dis- 
dain apparel either. In the desert they are simply dressed, and 
the emir himself can hardly be distinguished from the other 
members. of the tribe, except that his garments are made of a 

(Continued on page 44) 


FOLLOWING THE FLAG SHIP OF THE DESERT 
the head of this caravan moves a camel carrying a tall framework elaborately decorated with black ostrich feathers. This is the ensign of the cara- 


1 of the emira, the only wife of Nouri Chaalan, and of the wives and family of Emir Fawaz. The waving black plumes may be seen from a great 
distance and they show the other caravans spread out across the desert the direction in which the emira’s caravan is moving. 
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THE MODERN GREEK AT HOM 


O American 
N will have 

great incon- 
vemence, so far as 
the language is con- 
cerned, during his 
travels in Hellas. He 
has only to step into 
any coffee-house, ap- 
proach any group of 
men anywhere, 
though it be in the 
most backwoods vil- 
lage at the top of the 
smallest and most re- 
mote island of the 
Aegean, to find an 
interpreter only too 
eager to serve him 
free of charge. In fact, it is almost an even bet that the first 
man he addresses anywhere on Greek soil (French-speaking 
Saloniki and recently acquired Macedonia excepted) will speak 
some English—or, lest I offend our lingual cousins overseas, 
perhaps I should say American. 

The first Greek I ever set eyes upon in his native land was a 
fellow with a kerchief pirate-fashion over his head, squatting 
on the wharf in the Pireus. He addressed me in my own 
tongue, saying he had once lived in the United States, and that 
it was only because “the government (whether of Greece or our 
own was not clear) would not let him” that he was not there 
now. Stop where we would, in the smallest or most remote 


In Greece the old costumes suffer a variety 
of modifications. Sometimes they are worn 
complete, but more often they are crossed 
with the hand-me-down garb of modern times. 


Virtues and Defects of a Hospitable People—The Americanized Greek in E 
Native Land—Amusements and Customs of the People 


By HARRY A. FRANCK 


town, and we were quickly in touch with an interpreteg 
out raising a finger, much less thrusting a hand in ourg 
Some man who had once dwelt in our land was sure @ 
of our arrival in less time than it would have taken to 
up. He always dropped everything at once and haste 
assume the duties which our coming naturally laid updo 
moving at once into the limelight as the man of the ho 
the time being this perhaps ne’er-do-well village chara 
came a very prominent citizen, even his most outstanding# 
townsmen gathering in increasing numbers about him af 
ing open-mouthed while he rattled off something nearly ™ 
like our native tongue to make his presence welcome, 
any man along the most unlikely mountain trail, any pea 
the old ballet-dancer or trouser-carryall costume, was 
to remark casually, “Well, it’s a pretty hot day, mister.”] 
before the summer was over we had lost all capability of 
at any such incongruity. 

Many of the “Americans” we met were just home on@ 
after from ten to thirty years’ absence, and were eagerly 
ing the hour when they would return to their adopted] 
land. Some had come over for a last glimpse of the old 
in 1914—and were still visiting them. Others, coming 
had neglected to take into account our new immigration 
before blithely stepping off our shore—and had reaped a 
time of regret. One and all of this class regarded the 
possibility of returning as the greatest misfortune of their 
There was a mixture of the pathetic and the humorous in 
encounters. Every man Jack of them was homesick fj 
United States, hungry for American news, always outspok 
his adoration of Uncle Sam, fervent in his praise of our 
institution—except the new immigration laws—from base 


WHITE COLUMNS OF ANCIENT ATHENS aaa Nis it's 
These beautiful Corinthian columns of Pentilic marble are all that remain of one of ancient Athens’ most impressive structures, the Temple o 
Olympian Zeus, completed in the days of Roman supremacy by the Emperor Hadrian. In the distance is seen the Acropolis and the ruins o 
Parthenon. Modern Athens is by no means indifferent to the glories of her past and plans for new and more extensive archeological resea 
are now being carried out. 
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ion,’ proud as Punch 
ig@bility to go back when 

bh, if he had been fore- 
htéd filled with heartrend- 
Sins that we do some- 
agwp help him return, if 
wee helplessly marooned. 
rdia Greek who had once 
sdi@ith us but was a more 
je@f or at least a more 
bus, American than we. 
TiBhaughty pride of those 
,oMad American passports 


h 


s@lways amusing, some- 
jestalmost offensive. We 
i many of these sur- 


H fellow citizens that it 
clutter up the narrative 
ntion them all in their 
ica Some of the hope- 
sl#marooned were as com- 
t@] American as we—much 
9reso than many a passport 
Idg—men who had lived in 
eMnited States from the age 
» to thirty, for instance, 
@vho cursed the ill-luck or 
ersight that had sentenced 
10 Greece for the rest of 
natural lives. But whether 
sould nevermore go back, 
d already bought their 
Bs, they were all our 
dt partisans. Those about 
il wandered about like 
souls, asserting that “the 
for sailing can’t come too 
” attached themselves to 
e leeches, explaining al- 
apologetically that they 
~ came over to see the old 
once more before they 
and they usually added 

| upraised hand, “Never 


i!” Let the bars down—and set up the bars once more 
nother sense—and I am convinced that all the men of 
ce will forthwith migrate to the United States. 

hey were always pleasant and hospitable and eager to serve 
e verge of officiousness, quite different from the Greek as 


iy elements. 


On the left is a Jewish hamal moving furniture in Saloniki. 


serves as an official near Mount Athos, one of the most remarkable 
religious communities in the Western World. Greek authority, however, 
stops at the boundaries of the monastic republic. The Greek Govern- 
ment has ratified the autonomy of Mount Athos and its constitution 
which is the oldest in Europe. Mount Athos lies in the easternmost part 
of new Greece and today, after an interval of more than four centuries, 
it is free of the Moslem thrall and again within Christian territory. 


TYPES SEEN IN MODERN HELLAS 


belief that the modern Greek is a descendant of the Greeks of the classical epoch has inspired the enthusiasm of numerous travelers and many 
s. This is a pleasing illusion which does not square well with the facts. Like most modern nations, the Greeks are a mixed race composed of 
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1 at least know him in the 
United States. Can it be be- 
cause they feel themselves 
snubbed when they meet us at 
home that so few Americans 


have any suspicion of the 
kindly good-fellowship, the 
half-Oriental hospitality, the 


hunger for human intercourse 
in the Greek character? Or is 
it merely that all these delight- 
ful qualities are laid aside, 
along with the strings of 
amber-colored beads they in- 
cessantly twiddle at home, as 
long as they are where the 
sorry occupation of money 
grubbing is likely to yield re- 
sults, and come forth again 
when they find themselves back 
in the homeland where the pur- 
suit of wealth is at best rather 
a vain time-wasting occupa- 
tion, far less promising of rea- 
sonable reward than is the 
practice of the simple ameni- 
ties of life? I cannot recall 
ever having been handed a 
bunch of thyme, a handful of 
roses, picked for my especial 
benefit, by a Greek in my own 
land. In Greece that was a 
most ordinary experience. 
But come and meet a few 
of them, before we resume our 
meandering. There was that 
well-dressed man with a letter 
from the mayor of Peabody, 
Massachusetts, beginning “Mr. 
is one of our most sub- 
stantial citizens .. .”; that chef 
from Glencoe, Long Island, 
who hoped we would be sure 
to look him up upon our return; 


2 


those two florists from the Bronx, who left the impression that 
they would always feel hurt if we did not drop in and try some 
of the krasi—the Greek wine—they legally and openly made 
for their own use; or the wealthy man from Tennessee who 
spoke with both a Greek and a southern accent, who had mar- 


In the center is a peasant who once worked in the cotton mills at 


well, Massachusetts. At the right is a countryman clothed in the costume that only a true Greek could endure during the blistering summer. 
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ried a mountain girl and 
“had four kids,” but whose 
wife had refused to come 
over with him “because 
she don’t like foreigners.” 
Not for an instant did he 
consider himself a for- 
eigner, any more than did 
his passport-bearing  fel- 
lows. 

There were lean and 
sunburned Greeks who had 
wandered all over the 
United States; there were 
others who had remained 
natrowly in one spot and 
grown bank accounts and 
the paunches of “success.” 
On a single day we hob- 
nobbed with two portly 
business men from Pitts- 
burgh, a Greek lawyer 
from St. Louis, and a man 
who guarded as jealously 
as his passport a_ letter 
from one of the nickel-in- 
the-slot restaurants of 
New York, where he, hon- 
est fellow, admitted he was 
only a dish-washer, just 
over on a vacation. The letter in- 
formed all whom it might con- 
cern, and a great many whom it 
did not in the least, that his job 
was still open to him—a kind of 
letter of credit and of recommen- 
dation and introduction combined. 
There was the Greek who has the 
poolroom and a barbershop and 
shoeshine parlor (the only man in 
all Greece, by the way, who ad- 
mitted any connection in the 
United States with the shining of 
shoes) on the main street of As- 
bury Park. Or take that fat, jolly 
fellow from Megalopolis whom we 
met in Kalamata, who keeps a 
restaurant and a hat-cleaning place 
just opposite the Treasury Build- 
ing in Washington—and loves it 
there “because there are so many 
parades.” 


useful. 


_ Only those with the gift of the ostrich can travel comfortably 
in the interior of Greece. I have that gift, but my artist com- 


In Greece the donkey is the ubiquitous beast of burden. 


creature is carrying a large load of the huge baskets which the peasant finds so 
Naturally a lazy creature, he will remain content as long as his master 
continues his sharp bargaining. 


SOLDIERS OF MODERN GREECE 


The picturesque uniform of the Greek soldier derives from the 

old national costume. These soldiers wear caps with colored 

tassels, kilted jackets with gold or black braid and large sashes, 

white hose tied with garters and red leather shoes with tassels 
at the toes. 


This lugubrious looking 


There is little milk in the coun 
as a whole; half the artist’s be 
gage on side trips consisted of 
can of the powdered  substitt 
Even that ran out at times, as 


Sunday morning in Sparta, for” 
stance, when after hours of try! 
to explain his wants otherwise 
was reduced to debasing his art 
the cartoonist’s level and drew f 
rear elevation of a cow with 
comely milkmaid engaged in } 
traditional duty. But it must ha 
been one of his off days, for of 
after some kindly soul had carrt 
the masterpiece across the stré 


Courtesy Canadian Pacific 


my taste; my companigy 
longed vociferously 


was one of course 
fled at the custom of mal 
believe breakfasts, jj 
Greece the petit déjeume 
petit indeed. It consists, 
a doll’s cup of what 
Near East mistakes 
coffee—coffee ground 
powder, resembling chog 
late, one-third sedi 
and dregs, in which o 
dips a tiny crust. 
We carried tea 
American coffee re 
tively with us, but it 
next to impossible to mal 
a Greek knight of 
kitchen understand 
boiling water does ; 
mean lukewarm wae 
Fuel has long been 
cious in denuded Gree 


There was that dreadf 


an ‘American’ who cow 


interpret it was milk forthcomit 

The worst thing about dining 
Greece is the near-necessity ~ 
washing the food down with turpentine wine. 
restaurants delightful wine may be had at something like ¢ 
cents an ice-cold bottle—nay, poor fellow, I am not merely tea 


In the best ci 


panion, George H. Shorey, either never had it or had lost it with ing; and, strangely enough, in peasant villages the pure fe 


advancing middle age. 


Perhaps 
I had ten years the jump on him that I could endure what 
he often waved aside with a sign of distress. Or perhaps it was 
only by superior training in many foreign lands. The Greek 
peasant not only lives on ripe olives, onions and brown bread, 
but seems to enjoy them; and his women evidently have no 
knowledge of cooking. Yet in the cities and the larger towns 


. a) 
it was merely because 


The scene on the left is a familiar 
one in modern Hellas. In Greece, 
as elsewhere in the Near East, the 
bootblack lets his customer stand 
and does the sitting himself. The 
Greek bootblack carries his shop 
with him and has no overhead of 
rent and fuel. If a district is 
poorly chosen he may move on 
short notice. 


No American will have any diffi- 
culty in recognizing the organiza- 
tion to which the boys on the right 
belong, despite the costumes some 
of them wear. The Boy\Scouts 
have been making considerable 
progress in Greece since the war. 


mented grapejuice of the vineyards is available almost for ft 
asking. But in all the vast gulf between these two extrem 
resin-preserved wine is used almost everywhere. The resino 
wine so beloved of modern Greeks tastes exactly as I fan 
furniture polish tastes; it reminded the artist so vividly of the 
happy days when he used to suck the paint off his toys that 
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avgactualily seen tears start to his eyes at a single unwarned 
raght. 

ifs easy to understand why, having been used to wine treated 
itffpitch all their lives, most Greeks will not drink any other 
ing But how on earth did the custom start? Was it from 
it@ used in calking the barrel? A depraved taste can come 
p@ a people gradually and unconsciously—as witness the 
hise preference for green fruits and nuts over ripe, because 
f @nturies of having to outwit crop thieves. But the resinous 
im of Greece is not so easily explained. The only reply we 
y@j elicited was that without pitch “it won’t taste like wine 
idwon’t keep long.” We could never get a Greek to believe 
\afwine not ruined with resin could endure, even in the face 
[fhe experience of the rest of Europe. They insisted that 

k grape juice is different! Historians tell us that the an- 
4 Greeks often poured three times as much water as wine 
their cups, but so far as my delving into Aesop goes they 
@ not addicted to pitched wine. To them a drunken man 
aga disgusting object, and to that extent the Greeks of today 
r@still on a par with their famous ancestors—or predecessors. 
/€saw only one man in all Greece under the influence, in the 

lar sense of the word, of his liquor, and he had lived for 
“aly twenty years in the United States. 

ifés, which even the idle poor somehow find means to 
nize and thereby gain a seat in which to idle away the 
dis, are everywhere in Greece, along the busiest streets of 
aniki and Athens, in the tiniest and most remote mountain- 

d villages. Except in the blazing middle of the day—and, 

ks to some huge old tree or some other form of shade, 
silly even then—the great majority of the clients sit outdoors. 
Hact the same may be said of restaurants; and it is pleasant 


it in the middle of an unpaved street, with the full moon 
ing down upon you, and dine in style. In Greece you usually 
not find a man in his office, but in the nearby café. You 
find virtually all the men there, even at eight in the morn- 
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ing or four in the afternoon. Women never; they could no 
more be seen in a public coffee-house than could those of rural 
Turkey. They are at home, working, at least at knitting. 

Sitting down being the national pastime, it is natural that 
there should be many chairs; chairs everywhere, not only in 
the coffee houses, not only to sit down in, but another for one’s 
feet and a third for the coffee-tray, in many of the less haughty 
districts, and all of them are those rush-bottomed chairs which 
the United States raves over. New York pays from four to 
six dollars to get such a bottom put in a chair; here the whole 
chair would be dear at a dollar, and there are certainly four 
of them for every man (perhaps women and children) in the 
country. Speaking of those who look too poor to occupy a 
chair, there is much credit, especially in the smaller towns and 
villages, where the landlord may be seen chalking up names and 
the price of drinks on a blackboard (some of the indebtedness 
of clients running into five figures) much more often than he 
receives cash. Cafés are particularly useful as resting-places 
for famished foreigners waiting for dinner. 

It is a joy to be in Greece after a sojourn in Turkey, if only 
because Greece is so much more easy-go:ng in police and pass- 
port matters. Here common sense is the rule; in Turkey, rule 
of thumb, abetted by natural meanness. There could hardly be 
a greater contrast than that between the kind and pleasant, if 
sometimes officious, Greeks and the surly, troublesome Turks. 
The Greek police certainly mind their own business compared 
with those of Turkey. The Greeks are most friendly, very grate- 
ful to foreigners, especially English and Americans, and have 
a totally different attitude toward visitors than the Turks. To 
be sure, they were on our side in the war, and they came out 
of it with a bigger country, while Turkey was much shrunken 
by her basting. But even among the wharf-side classes there 
is no threatening or baiting of foreigners, little ridiculing or 
bothering; rather a persistent chivalrous desire to help the 
stranger within their gates is characteristic of almost all Greeks 
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THE HANGING MONASTERIES OF THESSALY 
the land end of the great Thessaly plain stand sheer masses of gray rocks uplifted against the heavens in weird masses that seem to defy the geo- 


ical scheme of creation. On these rocks perch the famous monasteries of Meteora. Here during the Middle Ages the Christian monks built 
uges from the world which still stand. To the more precipitous summits ascent had to be made “by a basket lifted by a windlass. Today many 
of the monasteries have been abandoned but a few monkish communities still carry on the traditions of the early anchorites. 


The itinerant photographers who embellish every city in Greece always 

prove an attraction to small boys. Photography is only one of the many 

wretched occupations with which the Greek tries to eke out a living in 

these hard times. Swarms of poor fellows are seen everywhere trying 

to sell a variety of miserable articles ranging from lottery tickets to bread 
rings and oranges. 


at home. It is courtesy for which the stranger is often grateful. 

No, though the Greeks are great starers and belong distinctly 
to the excitable and shrieking branch 
of mankind, I cannot see a single way 
in which they are not more likable 
than the Turks. Nor did we by any 
means find them more dishonest. Why 
does one so often hear that Moslems 
are much better examples of morality 
than Christians in the Near East? Did 
the statement start with some would- 
be humorist, and carry on, as false 
information will, to the end of 
time ? 

We had been warned that the Greeks 
are so tricky that they would cheat the 
monkey of an organ-grinder out of his 
well-earned penny. So for a time we 
watched them as one would an es- 
caped convict. Later on our attitude 
changed almost completely. Now and 
then a boatman tried to charge us a 
quarter instead of the legal fare of half 
that amount. One Greek inn-keeper 
padded his bill in our honor—but he had lived in America. And 
what Greeks who have lived in the United States could easily 
do to travelers who do not speak their native tongue is, in the slang 
of the day, nobody’s business. Yet so far as our experience 
goes they never do. Even his best friends admit that the Greek 
is not strictly honest and straightforward. A man who left 
there at the age of fourteen, now a florist in the Bronx, who 
was back on his first visit at the age of thirty-six, said that even 
his cousin tried to cheat him, that there were more fights in his 
native village than in all New York. Yet I do not remember 
seeing a single blow struck, to say nothing of the flashing of 
knives or of gunpowder; and a five-dollar bill would cover all 
the cheating of which we were the conscious victims. 

The only horrible things that happened to me in Greece were 
that three cigars were abstracted from the knapsack I left in the 
keeping of a station-master one day, and that a man carrying 
my baggage—free of charge—took it back with him to the town 
we had started from, probably through misunderstanding. Es- 
pecially Greeks who had returned from America warned us to 
beware of light-fingered gentry, yet we suffered nothing more 
than the annoyances I have mentioned, in spite of the habit 
of leaving our belongings in the hands of scores of complete 
strangers. I have already recounted how diners in restaurants 
or clients of cafés are always asked to give their own version 
of what they have consumed, everywhere; yet I have rarely 
seen a waiter checking anyone up—and I know of only one 
place in the United States where that Utopian custom is in 


The pottery vendors of Greece offer a large variety of 

their crudely made products. 

pottery is inexpensive and simple in design it is often 
very lovely. 


The 


vogue. Our own opinion is that the Greeks are not clever 
crooked and unsympathetic, but naive, really rather simple 
well-meaning, and as honest as any race in their condition wow) 
be, and almost universally courteous and kind-hearted. 

Still, far be it from either of us to wish to leave the imp; 
sion that the present inhabitants of Hellas are an ideal p 
Somehow they do not give one the same sense of naa 
strength as the Turks, certainly not that of the truer Moslém 
beyond. The Greek recruit does not look as if he could do mn 
damage to a Turkish soldier. The noisy, kind-hearted Greg 
lived with and under the Turks too long to have much syste 
initiative, energy, or honesty in government. There is no que 
tion but that the Greeks at home are lazy. Clerks get to 
office at nine—maybe—take an hour or so to warm up, af 
about eleven begin to think of closing up until four; and inj 
afternoon, after the nap, they have not much life left for 2 
thing but recreation. Avrio, which is the Greek for mam 
is quite as all-embracing as its Spanish equivalent. Ther 
a never-do-today-what-you-can-put-off-until-tomorrow attitt 
The average Greek at home seems to do everything as slowh 
possible, as if to make the job on hand last out his time 
earth if possible. Of course he gets a good deal of exercis 
talking, but that is only from the waist up. The desire 
privacy or silence is a weakness the Greek simply cannot u 
stand. Ceaseless, vociferous conversation about nothing is ( 
of his leading traits—the men if anything worse than # 
women; and judging from those who speak English his endl 
chatter and heated discussions sum up exactly to zero. Exe 
in the way of practical information on the most every-day st 
jects, I never heard a remark worth hearing. Of course jy 
can render them dumb by handcu 
them; but. 473. 

Yet when they come to the Unit 
States these same loafers living 
rents of houses or lands their fathe 
gathered, who won’t risk anything 
business, who spend their days a 
most of their nights in coffee-h 
amusements, can work many hou 
day, toil for fifteen hours betwe 
every sleeping period if necessary, 
risk their money, too, if that is nec 
sary to get on. At home there is t 
natural fear of never getting it ba 
again, a complex which centuries — 
Turkish rule naturally left with the 
After all, is it not mainly a questi 
of the likelihood of reward, and sor 
thing to do? You cannot work wit 
out a job, nor be always cultivating 
scrap of land that needs only a fe 
hours’ work on it a year. 

Greeks back from the United States were always more sé 
castic than we at the national custom of closing everything 
the middle of the 
day, as well as at 
the lack of system, 
the graft of petty 
and perhaps higher 
officials. Scores of 
them demanded to 
know if they could 
ever have succeed- 
ed in America if 
they shut up their 
shops for three or 
four hours in the 
middle of the day. 
answer of 
course is that to be 
sure they could, if 
people in America 
also did all their 
buying in. the 
morning and the 
late afternoon 
hours. 

I was surprised 
(Con’t on page 50) 


Despite the fact that this 


The Greek moving man thinks nothing of balar 
ing the furniture of half a household on — 
shoulders and setting out jauntily for his go 


; 


-@@ pink and earnest, in swift transit on a bicycle. 


e 
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THE CITY OF MAGIC S’'PRINGS 


Harrogate, Yorkshire’s Natural Chemist Shop—Legends of a Notorious 
Sixteenth Century Sorceress—Some Typical Old English Towns 


By H. V. MORTON 


HERE are in Yorkshire many old country towns waiting, 
it seems, in an afternoon hush for another Jane Austen. 
= The curate’s spectacles flash in the sunlight as he is 
The church 


mark off every fifteen minutes—as if they mattered !—and 


igarmers lean picturesquely over a temporary sheep market 


r 


ump heavily across the cobbles towards the tap room of 


1g Bay Horse.” 


ove the frosted glass of this haven the red-headed barmaid 
2s a moment, lifting a hand in gay salute to the good- 


)@ing autioneer’s clerk over the way. The policeman generally 


d 


f 


7 


G 


ime to discuss current affairs with the oldest inhabitant. 
is ancient person leans on a stick, his sole occupation that 
votting each stranger, and then watching him carefully with 
ied distrust, as though he might get away with the town 
or the market cross. Now and then a masterly-looking 
an, who never has, and never will, show the world her legs, 
‘§ past on some grimly definite mission. 

»ws sometimes spread themselves over the main street, heads 
a, while a boy smacks them behind with a stick, or sheep 
2 in a slow, gray wave, and, to a sound of little feet click- 
on the cobbles, are driven on, timid and expressionless, by 
mting and enthusiastic collie. 

normous brown-striped peppermints lie in glass jars in the 
jet-shop windows. The eyes of the post-mistress are ex- 


ed 


ceedingly wise. The saddler looks as though he owns a motor- 
car; the gun-smith looks as though he might be mayor. 

Having decided that no one cared whether I lived or died, I 
was on my way to Harrogate motoring through these delightful 
Yorkshire villages. To the introspective and to the lonely a 
spa is a spiritual cocktail. When sick of yourself, fly to a spa 
and try hard to develop a few symptoms! You will find that 
every spa is full of people who ought to be sick of themselves 
but are not—which is most stimulating to your inferiority com- 
plex. 

All spas open their arms to you. Each gazes lovingly not into 
your eyes, but beyond them to your liver, and finds yow more 
than ever worth loving. You sink right into the arms of that 
dear old lady of Somerset, Bath, and, in much the same way, 
Cheltenham, Leamington, and Buxton embraces you warmly. I 
concluded, and with justice, that Harrogate might have a little 
kindness to spare. 

Harrogate is the Bath of the north of England, but unlike 
Bath, which is a soporific, Harrogate is a stimulant. It is a 
bath-chairless spa. It is three times as large as any other Eng- 
lish spa, and its shops, when they are not reminding you of 
Bond street, recall Monte Carlo and Cannes: they are full of 
delightful, useless things: ivory ladies dancing on onyx stands, 
Japanese jade and Queen Anne tea services, which I suppose you 
buy as thank-offerings when delivered from myocarditis. 


| IN YORKSHIRE’S FAMOUS SPA 
arrogate is the Bath of the north of England, a spa three times as large as any other in England with eighty-seven mineral springs within a 
dius of two miles. These magic waters, which are efficacious in the treatment of numerous complaints, were discovered in the sixteenth century 


d they have been famous ever since. Compared with other Yorkshire towns, Harrogate is very modern in appearance. It is, however, in the 
center of one of the oldest and most picturesque sections of England. 
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It is a town of 
flowers. As soon as 
I saw the thou- 
sands of tall scar- 
let tulips on parade 
in the public 
squares I felt a lit- 
tle brighter. 

And the sound 
of Harrogate is 
that of a gardener 
pushing a  lawn- 
mower over grass 
and of women dis- 
cussing a white 
evening gown in a 
black velvet 
window. 

And the smell 
of Harrogate — 
but I will come to 
that in a minute! 

Most spas have 
one or two springs 
of healing water 
above which they 
have erected pump 
rooms. Harrogate, 
however, sits on a 
natural chemist’s 
shop. No_ fewer 
than eighty-eight 
mineral springs 
discharge their 


waters into MHar- 
rogate. Few of 


these springs are 
chemically alike. 
Harrogate is a fine 
example of Na- 
ture’s law of in- 
equality; here are 
eighty - eight spas 
crammed by a 
freak of Nature 
into one town! 
The waters of 


Harrogate vary 
from the char- 
acteristic sulphur 


water, by way of 
saline, alkaline sul- 
phur to ptre 
chalybeate. It 
seems as if Nature 


has said : of the River Wharfe, Bolton Abbey dates from the twelfth century. After the abbey and its mon- the 
Let’s ‘ have a astery had existed for four hundred years they were seized, along with many others, by Henry the 
great disturbance 


of the strata and 

give Harrogate a kind of ice-cream soda fountain; everything 
that the lower regions can concoct in'the way of mineral water, 
from stuff no one can drink without a nose-bag to a pure spark- 
ling brew like bad lemonade.” 

And so it came to pass... 

I went into the Pump Room and asked for a glass of sulphur 
water. This is Harrogate’s specialty. No place outside a 
laboratory can give you so much sulphur in a glass. The air 
of the Pump Room reeked of sulphur: it suggested that a couple 
of mammoths were slowly decaying in the cellars. 

But the smell of “The Old Sulphur Water,” as they call it, 
was like faint music to the taste of it. Even now, after a lapse 
of several hours, words fail me. It seemed, as I sipped my 
glass, that I was drinking a queer cocktail composed of bad 
eggs, safety matches, and acetylene. 

Nothing but acute glycosuria would induce me to ask for an- 
other glass. 

So I ‘wandered through Harrogate from Pump Room to 
Winter Garden, studying the patients and the doctors, meeting 
every now and then the queer dead mammoth smell as I ap- 


THE RUINS OF BOLTON ABBEY 
The old abbeys of Yorkshire are among the finest in England. Beautifully situated on the bank 


VII. The choir and transepts are ruined but the nave is intact and services are still held there. 


TRAVER 


proached a sub 
phurous spring, © 

I noticed the 
number of young 
men taking the 
cure. Bath is full 
of old people 
Harrogate seems {6 
attract the young 

“Most of them 
suffering f rom 
rheumatic com 
plaints contracte] 
during the war,” 
said a doctor, 

In the baths I saj 
all the things4 
some of them 
lightful, some af 
palling—w hich 
modern spa can 
to the internal ma 
chinery of man. ] 
told them: how sad 
I felt and aske 
them to suggest % 
bath for me. 

“Electric peat! 
they said. 

I came ovg@ 
wearing a 3 
into a white, tiled 


a fearful and hor 
rible thing. A large 
bath was waiting 
full of what looked 
like gently steam- 
ing mud. Or per 
haps it was like a 
mixture of choco 
late and porridge 

It was pea 
from the York 
shire moors near 
Thorpe. In th@ 
season Harrogate 
uses twenty-five 
tons of it a week. 
It is mixed with 
sulphur water and 
heated. As I Sat 
on the edge, trying 
to pluck up enough 
courage to touch 
horrid mess 
with my toe, I 
asked the at- 
tendant how many 


From Picturesque Great Britain 


people preferred their arthritis to the cure. 

“In all the years I’ve given peat baths, sir, only one young 
fellow couldn’t bring himself to get in, and he was full of rheu- 
matism from head to foot. He just looked at the bath and 
shivered. It was no good—he couldn’t get into it... .” 

This nerved me. What a lot of weak fools in the world! I 
thrust my foot through the soft, warm mess right to the bottom, 
expecting to encounter there some foul, slimy, moving thing. 
But it was just warm and muddy and faintly aromatic. 

I sank into the bath, grasped it in big, soft, warm handfuls 
and examined it. There were small twigs in it. It was really 
a bath of putrescent vegetable matter. It was soothing. 

“I suppose women make an awful fuss about taking peat 
baths?” I said, making a mud-pie on my chest. 

“Not likely,’ said the attendant. “I’ve never heard of it. 
I’m told they always put it on their faces, too. It’s good for 
the complexion.” 

As he fixed a copper plate at my head and feet, turned a 
switch, and filled me with a thousand million bright needles of 
electricity I reflected how greatly the delicacy of women is ex- 
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THE OLD TUDOR CASTLE AT RIPLEY 


Photo by Mark E. Mitchell & Co., 
Courtesy London & North Eastern Railway 


ae vicinity of Harrogate there are many relics of an older England. The little village of Ripley possesses a famous Tudor castle where Crom- 
stayed the night after the battle of Marston Moor. He was coldly received by the Royalist Lady Ingilby with a brace of pistols in her apron. 
She informed Cromwell when he left that he would have answered with his life had his men been guilty of any misdemeanor. 


erated. Then I again turned my attention to my bath. 
me emerges from a peat bath like some slimy sea monster. 
ace saw a man who had badly misjudged his suicide from 
Thames Embankment. He jumped at low tide, and they 
ed him out of five feet of Thames mud. I remembered him 
I walked to the needle bath, where spurts of clean water 
< the peaty moorlands from me. 

could tell you about the paraffin-wax treatment, about the 
‘tric baths, the hot-air cure, and dozens more, but I prefer 
‘emember how good it was to sit in the Winter Garden listen- 
to the orchestra, feeling beautifully clean, and wondering 
at was wrong with the girl in the green hat. 

suppose many a great romance has begun at a spa with a 
ue, speculative interest in the adored one’s digestive 


The old livery ones 
stood up slowly, the 
ancient gouty ones 
rose up protestingly, 
the young rheumatic 
ones limped _ heroi- 
cally, magazines and 
novels were laid 
aside, the orchestra 
retired into silence— 
it was time for Har- 


rogate to select its 
vitamins. ... 
The town of 


Pounetarme S-bi0; 5 
ough is about three 
miles from Harro- 
gate. An old man was 
leaning over Knares- 
borough Bridge. So 
was I. (So will you 
if you ever find this 
bridge!) 

It is an overwhelm- 
ing view. Knares- 
borough was created 
by Nature in one of 
her best landscape 
gardener moments. 
The little town climbs 


= oat 


- the peaceful village of Knaresborough a 

udal castle stands upon a hill high above 

e River Nidd. In this castle the four 

lights who slew Thomas a Becket are said 
to have hid themselves for a year. 


a rocky gorge among trees. Above the highest trees rise the 
round gray towers of a Norman castle. The river Nidd winds 
through the gorge, broad and slow-moving, to disappear beneath 
a tall, thin bridge like a section of the Roman aqueduct near 
Arles. The sun, slanting across the gorge, left one side in blue 
shadow and lit up the orchards on the other so that the apple- 
trees looked like spangled pantomime fairies waiting the order 
to dance. 

A girl with long bare arms was punting in the shallows. She 
wore a scarlet hat. It was an inspired spot of color. It might 
have been placed on her head by the president of the Royal 
Academy. 

The old man spat appreciatively in the river and said that the 
day was hot. 

“Who,” I asked him, “was Mother Shipton?” 

-He removed his 
pipe and drew near, 
full of reply. 

I suppose every 
one knows that 
Mother Shipton, who 
was born at Knares- 
borough in the year 
1488, prophesied the 
telegraph, the  rail- 
way, the motor-car, 
in addition to much 
political history which 
gained her an amaz- 
ing notoriety for cen- 
turies: 


Carriages without horses 
shall go 

And accidents fill the 
world with woe... 

Around the _ world 
thoughts shall fly 

In the twinkling of an 
eye. 
These are two of 

her famous sayings. 


Knaresborough is noted for the beauty of its 


: : situation, its venerable traditions and the 
Beliet ae: M oth es legends of Mother Shipton, the famous witch 
Shipton existed in and prophetess who died here in the sixteenth 


(Con’t on page 46) 


century. 


THE FOUR KINGDOMS OF GUATEMALA 


A Tragic Central American Paradise—Feudal Life on the Great Plantations 
—The Last Vestiges of Quiché Civilization 


By CARLETON BEALS 


Latin-American culture, declared that the even climate, 

the mountain setting and proximity to the beautiful lake 
of Amatitlan made Guatemala City the paradise of the New 
World. Sefior Salvador Herrera, sugar magnate, ex-Minister 
of Finance, wishes to put the word “tourist” before “paradise.” 
To this end he has built a hotel which is the best-appointed 
establishment between the Rio Grande and Brazil, where the 
American and Guatemalan flags stretch ostentatiously side by 
side across the commodious lobby. To this end Guatemala ad- 
vertises: “Four days from New Orleans and a ride through 
the jungles to civilization.” 

In Guatemala City, no paved streets—just the village gutter 
down the center; only ludicrous one-time horse-cars propelled 
by Ford motors; but there is recompense in the luxurious 
Guatemala Club, golf links, two enormous hippodromes where 
president and cabinet in uniform attend the fashionable horse- 
races; there is discreet and fair companionship in the “French 
Legation.” ‘Guatemala, rebuilt on the earthquake ruins of a 
decade ago, whatever its shortcomings, pretends modernity. The 
carpenters and masons are still kept busy and communistic build- 
ing houses—with flimsy safe roofs, for when the Lordly Vol- 
cano of Fire, Hunahpu, God of the Ancients, growls and shakes 
the earth, he may again overtopple man-made walls. 

Guatemala City is new; and though it may lack many metro- 
politan accoutrements, may seem but an overgrown Spanish 
pueblo, it puts on a sophisticated European air; its upper circles 
maintain the best Creole traditions and formalities. The natty 
barracks, the dapper officers, the emphasis upon the fashionable 
life, give it an aristocratic cachet. Too, the capital of Guatemala, 
whether in Antigua, as formerly, or the present city, has a vener- 
able lineage; 
from the time 
of the con- 
quistador 
Pedro de 
Alvarado to 
the days of its 
leadership of 
the Central 
American 
Gro mh exd- 
eration, it has 
ever been the 
fountain- 
head of Cen- 
tral American 
culture and 
unity, the cus- 
todian of 
worthy _ tradi- 
tions. Though 
their names 
may not be 
Peo Fug de ton 
ACCEL: 1. Claur 
school texts, 
Gent teas 
America has 
produced 
notable men 
and scholars— 
Ruben Dario, 
Jkasuer exemunr 
Beatraertal Ouse 
B arbarena, 
José Milla. 
Yet thorjakd 
this, Guate- 
mala City 


{ “Tati-Amer von HUMBOLDT, the great student of 


IN THE CAPITAL OF GUATEMALA 


Guatemala City, one of the most beautifully located capitals in the Western World, is situated nearly a mile uct 

above sea level amid magnificent mountain scenery. Antigua, Guatemala’s more venerable capital, was de- 

stroyed by an earthquake in 1773, and Guatemala City became the seat of government six years later. The 

city is laid out on a uniform plan; most of the streets are broad and straight; the houses are low so as to 
minimize the dangers from earthquake. This view shows the cathedral and the market-place. 


seems, in most respects, remote indeed from 
the real Guatemala. It is the paint-pot that 
provides the Creole veneer which coats every 
institution and habit. 

Seen irom the railroads, the whole country 
is meticulously neat and glistening. I crossed 
the Suchiate River from Mexico at the begin- 
ning of the rainy season. Vivid was the con- 
trast! The desolate harsh stretches of Chiapas, 
Mexico, give way to humid jungles, clustering 
villages, and the rich coffee fincas of the south 
coast. The train roars over dozens of streams 
rushing through steep barrancas clogged with 
the densest masses of tropical trees, lianas, 
gourds, big leaved plants. Droves of plump 
cattle appear. The stations are spic and span; 
beggars are rare; prosperity reaches out a 
benevolent hand. Everything is smiling; well- 
regulated. Preciseness and order set against 


eis : The strong @ 
majestic natural scenery. God was in a good graceful me 
mood when he made Guatemala. tain girls be 

The second-class Indians—the picturesque their hea 


earthenware j 


Quichés with their embroidered Japanesey “Sy their heal 


huipiles and bright sashes—sit in orderly rows, 
the floors are not filth littered as in Mexico. 


Indians, who make way for authority, and by the firm yet 
Suavity and joviality of the /adino or half-caste, the 
tation owners and bureaucrats who move with ease @ 
assurance. Ladino is the name originally given to Spanish Jew 
the profiles of the Guatemalan rulers tell the story. @ 
day the ne 

, infusionl 


a 
ZLacc h@ 
son, Know 
Schlubache 
are names & 
countered 7 
high finances 
and gover 
ment circle 
Perhaps pat 
oi the reasé 
the Law is § 
much more | 
evidencen 
Guatemala. 
In Mexico 
always sense 
hundred col 
tradictory cw 
rents, a dozé 
conflig 
ing standare 
and psychol 
gies — som: 
thing stremt 
ously, brutal 
in the makin: 
Guatemala, | 
com pas 
seems 
finished prox 
with 
Preciseness ¢ 
category a 
most Wester 


& fevers £ meses son, 
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Things 
Events 
well-oiled. Ap- 
have  pol- 

Here in 
atemala is a covert 
straint, an obvious 
cipline, attesting 
e and again to the 
gnity of the Spanish 
le—a superstate tra- 
ition handed down 
‘rough the independ- 
mce period. Guate- 
lala since becoming 
ree of Spain has been 
uled by long-term 
uper-men, Carrera, 
farrios, Cabera, Orel- 
concentration 
f power reflected in 
ne pettiest gendarme, 
yho seems to dispose 
f a cocky but illimi- 
able authority. An 
bvious competency, 
nd completeness, and 
iierarchy in the Guat- 
‘malan social order! 
\ Dresden-china qual- 
‘ty to the country! An 
ficient little toy! No 


ropean. 
eon-hole. 


Yet this surface glitter of the well- 
imposed superstate is but gloss on the 
real Guatemala. Guatemala is not one 
piece, however much its parts may 
dovetail. It is composed of a number 
of distinct racial and economic units. 
There are four Guatemalas: distinct, 
separate, semi-autonomous, not the 
Law of one people, but four Laws, 
four orders, four functioning entities. 
These are: the Guatemala of the ban- 
ana country; of the coffee kingdom; 
Indian Guatemala; and Peten. Guate- 
mala is a four-leaf clover—but each 
leaf has its own characteristics. 

Peten! Peten is the pan-handle of 
Guatemala, the northernmost state. 
Its huge rubber, chicle (chewing gum), 
and hardwood plantations compete 
with marshes and _ virginal forests 
where malaria and other fevers un- 
known to science abound and where 
wild beasts roam through swamps and 
jungles as hot as those of Central Af- 
rica! To reach it from the capital 
necessitates two to three weeks of tor- 
tuous travel. Here—to the large plan- 
tations—Guatemalan, American, Mexi- 
can, German—come the agents of the 
purveyors of gum for America’s quick- 
lunch dyspeptics, to contract for chicle; 
here come the agents of the furniture 
factories and the makers of auto tires 
and raincoats. 

And here, where the deadly sun, 
malaria and yellow-fever reap their 
toil, come contracted Mexican workers 
from Tabasco and the higher areas of 
Campeche and Chiapas, cuadrillas of 
fifty head, sometimes as many as 
thirty-two cuadrillas in a_ batch. 
Obliged to labor two years, unable to 


arger than the state of Louisiana, yet enjoying international 
status, it has that distinctive orderliness that clings to the small 
countries of the world immune from the graver dangers menac- 
ing larger entities. Smallness and the superstate. The Law again. 
Guatemala apparently merits becoming a tourist’s paradise. 


s a pS 


THE COFFEE GROWING HIGHLANDS 


The Valley of Quezaltenango is a region of superb natural beauty which produces some 

of the finest coffee in the world. The great mountain in the distance is the active volcano 

of Santa Maria, 16,000 feet above sea level and the highest peak in Central America. In 

this valley is the site of ancient Xelahuh, second city of the Quiché empire and said by 

the Spanish chroniclers to have had more than 300,000 inhabitants. 

tured this town so many Indians came to be baptized that the priests “from sheer fatigue 
could no longer lift their arms to perform the ceremony.” 


Photo by Otto C. Gilmore 
CARRYING A DOUBLE BURDEN 


A great basket of charcoal balanced on her head and 

a baby slung across her back, this sturdy Indian woman 

has walked ten miles from her mountain home to the 

Antigua market. Her earnings for her long journey 
will be merely a paltry fifty cents. 


Photo by Otto C. Gilmore 


After Alvarado cap- 


Zt 


escape debt, in lumber 
camps, often working 
under armed guard 
and herded at night 
into sweltering stock- 
ades, subjected to rob- 
beries at the company 
stores (tiendas de 
raya), bound by iron- 
clad company working 
conditions and to civil 
authorities who for all 
practical purposes are 
part of the plantation 
administration, these 
workers rarely — sur- 
vive the climate, the 
floggings, the terrible 
twelve-hour day in the 
heat-stricken swamps. 
Peten, Guatemala’s 
Africa, is ruled by a 
handful of lumber, 
rubber and chewing- 
gum plantation owners 
who recognize no out- 
side restraint. The 
head of one large com- 
pany, never known to 
stick his nose into the 
southern Vera Paz 
towns, except when 


drunk, has invariably been put in jail, “just to show him he’s 
not king of all the earth.” 


The Law of Peten is the law of 


its feudal lords, of its great plantation owners, linking a lost 
past to the rushing demands of the newer industrialism of 
stranger peoples. 


The banana realm comprises the 
forked tongue of land between the Es- 
piritu Santo mountains and the Santa 
Cruz range; and it reaches from the 
base of the central plateau to the nar- 
row north coast on the purple and 
silver Amatique Gulf where the two 
boom banana ports, Puerto Barrios 
and Livingston, smoulder on the tropic, 
palm-waving shore. Through this 
jungle country threads the beautiful 
Montagua River along the foot of the 
Las Minas range; here come down the 
Canoban and Palochic Rivers to the 
wide Sweet Gulf with its sedgy shores 
and singing fish. In these parts a 
great fruit company strikes new trails 
through the dense jungles with their 
majestic Macassocolo, Guayacan, and 
Mango trees. The yellow company 
outbuildings squat like torpid, scaled 
iguanas at a hundred key points, from 
the carved ruins of Quirigua to the 
lower regions of Vera Paz. Engineers 
slash away the tough lianas and the 
twining gourds and fell the trees—on 
the hunt for new banana jands; and 
hour after hour long trains of banana 
“reefers” filled with green stems care- 
fully packed on fibre mattresses, come 
with a rustle of dragging leaves down 
to the ports where the flotsam and 
jetsam of the boca costa region, Ne- 
groes, Indians, Jadinos, Chinese, Span- 
iards, Americans, stranded sailors from 
every clime, jostle and drink, gamble, 
boast and fight, and shuffle their feet 
to the tattle of marimbas on an alien 
shore where the stars are dagger-sharp. 
The Law here is “Bananas and more 
bananas,” told to the jazz-haste of a 
people that eats as it runs. 


| 


outpost 


obliterat 


ed by the terrible earthquake of 1773. 
El Merced. 


Over in the coffee region on the opposite coast, there is little 
of this industrialized haste, the feverish raw-product extraction, 
this flourish of dollars and man-power. Banana is the plebeian 
of Guatemala; Coffee is the aristocrat. The coffee-berry ripens 
leisurely under the shade of noble Guajinquil trees; the fruit 
is picked cautiously; skillful fingers select and grade. From 
Ayutla in the west, all along the coast foot-hills to Jutiapa near 
the Salvador frontier, an older feudal atmosphere prevails. 
Here plantation owners, as in Peten, but with more calm poise 
and aristocratic disdain, frequently flout the orders of the Cen- 
ter. Here in the south, the peons toil for a few cents a day 
and rations of beans and corn—corn, that seed from which, 
so the natives believe, sprang the first man. As in Peten, the 
peon is in debt to his master, as will be his children after him; 
he is subject to abuses, robberies, and paternalism; he must 
he must toil long 
Sale-ads for coffee-frincas are reminiscent of Gogol’s 
Russia—so many “souls” with the outfit: 

“For Sale: Coffee finca, Department of Suchitepéquez; ten thousand 
fine acres; administration house, stables, warehouse, work cabins, two 
hundred and twenty mosos.” 


The peon’s lot is that of his enslaved brother back during the 
Diaz epoch in Mexico. He is not a component part of the 
modern state. He is a part of the paternal feudalism of the 
coitee coast. 

Yet at times he need not work too strenuously, and he has 
the constant assurance he will not starve. His masters are 
sometimes benevolent. And now that the fincas are chain-owned 
by large companies, mostly German, if malaria attacks him, his 
amo in charge will send him up to recover on the cooler plan- 
tations in the highlands, where he will be set to work digging 
pits through the volcanic ash to replant the coffee-bushes de- 
stroyed in the last eruption of the slim Santa Maria volcano. 
On the coffee coast the Law is the rhythm of the slow-ripening 
berry, and the long simmer of coffee when coffee was still the 
companion of leisurely talk. 

Nor is the condition of the coffee peon so pitiful as that of 
the casual worker. When in need of harvest hands, the finca 


THE RUINED CATHEDRAL OF EL MERCED 
For more than two hundred years Antigua was the political, religious and commercial center of what is now 
Central America and, next to Mexico City, the largest town in the two Americas. 1 é 
the seat of several monastic orders, many churches, a university and a seminary, was practically 
This picture shows the fine ruins of the great church of 
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administrator appeals to ft 
nearest Jefe Politico, who af 
once orders the surrounding Ing 
dian villages to contribute they 
necessary number of “Brazos”— 
“arms’—on a given date, “Sim 
excusa ni pretexto.” Ili the vilg 
lage defaults, trouble breaks® 
Naturally the native villages neary 
the coffee fincas suffer worst; but® 
in all the villages the Indians arey 
hunted down by soldiers with 
guns and ropes to provide fodder 
for the Army or for the build 
ing of railways, power-plants) 
roads for factory work, etc. = 

Yet as I advanced further intoy 
the highlands, the Indian -integ3y 
rity became more pronounced 
Here was a civilization within a 
civilization. Dress, custom 
speech, psychology register the 
change. The bright mantles or§ 
tilmalli, the scarlet sash or maz 
tatli, the sandals or cacilt; the 
Scotch plaid effect of the trous- 
ers, the jaunty ribbon-decked hats 
—attest to the persistence, beauty 
and exotic character of the 
Quiché civilization, which has 
survived conquest, continued con- 
scriptions, and the constant pres=- 
sure of alien forces. Votan, “the 
God of the teponasile drum” still 
thunders; the huéhués, or patri- 
archs, still render weighty de- 
cisions. Recently, up in the lofty 
Santa Maria cone, three Ger- 
man hikers discovered in a 
rocky chapel native idols for the 
worship of the God of the 
Mountain. These they impiously overturned, whereupon the 
Indians hashed the offenders up into mince-meat. The Indian 
soldiers of Quezaltenango refused to arrest the culprits, so 
the Commandant of the lowland Department of Retlahuleu was 
obliged to come up 
in person to exact 


Photo by Otto C. Gilmore 


This brilliant Spanish 


ee 


punishment. The 
old gods have not 
died. 

The villages re- 


tain much _ political 
autonomy. In Na- 
huala, Santa Cata- 
rina, Santo Tomas 
his Gras be ore 
ango, graver affairs 
are still submitted 
the Junta de Nota- 
bles, composed of 
“Principals,” and if 
necessary, a final 
verdict is rendered 
by the Council of 
Elders. There are 
places where *_the 
bride still 
walks with her 
huipil sewed to 
the shirt of 
her husband. 
The foreign 
fincas disap- 
pear. The In- 
dians own 
their own 
corn-fields — 
milperias. The 
character im- 


Photo by Thomas F. Lee from Ewing Galloway 


Bargaining for goods in the market-place of Guatemala 
is always a lively business. Even the sale of a kilo 
of beans necessitates haggling, for every dealer has 
an “asking price” well above what she expects to get. 
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tted by picturesque old-time industries survives: San Pedro 
catepéquez, famous for its beautiful cotton and silk sashes; 
nto Tomas Chicastenango, cotton-weaving ; Joyabaj, pasturing : ; 
d fruit; Sacapulas (founded by Bartolomé de las Casas), i ie Y iS 
uit, peanuts, salt and weaving; San Miguel Usupantan, straw ; $ 
mbreros, mats, sunshades and brooms; Totonicapam (with 
twenty-six thousand descendants of the Tlascaltecans brought 
pur centuries ago by Pedro de Alvarado, the conqueror, from 
ke Mexican uplands), weaving and pottery; Palin, sweets and 
andied fruits; San Cristobal, pottery, fire-works, and those 


ropic nights. An inexhaystible list! 
Rafael Arévarlo Martinez sees th 
f the pestilent lowlands of Guate 


auty. 
plorful people remind me of their own legend of the nat 
ran 


| mammoth Guayacan tree as a symbol of perfection. Tim 
gain these Highlands—Los Altos—have sought independence; 


fter the great flood—“a flying water-lily’—from the crest of 


oway 


ind it is from here, as Arévalo Martinez admits, that the power- There are plen nce of the capi- 
ul leaders of the country have descended. Los Altos stands tal and Indians ar These two Indian 
fortress-like and serene above the hectic modernity. the raw- eo iecie chars : Sears x ads poe wea sad 
product scramble oi the hotlands and their mortal pestilence, eo ie (eee aketeoare ot ae i iy a a 


@superior even to the aristocratic 
roffee coast. 
True the superstate has defi- 
hitely delineated the sphere of 
m@he Quichés. Even the markets, 
those meccas of Indian life, have 
mone of the buzzing Mexican 
hodgepodge, none of the raw 
Surging fecundity that floods up 
and over one in a thousand clash- 
ing sounds and colors. The women 
sit in even rows before their 
baskets and mats of produce neat- 
ly arranged. The folk from each 
village sit together, orderly, dif- 
ferent, defined. Sounds and col- 
ors are not lacking, indeed they 
are bold, but they are blended into 
a more sophisticated pattern 
touched with*thé gracesof more 
consefus form. The Indian fab- 
ric is better preserved, more in- 
tegrated, more complete than in 
Mexico. 
On every hand the Quiché 


, their 
i grace. They are 
never idle, never walking, 
ys running with swinging arms 
and springy tread and lithe bod- 

soldiers with thei 
balanced on their 
women run with 
g in vivid shawls, 
them-as they 
wares to 


P] 
=) 
is 
a 
; 
7A) 
an | 


ket Eo 
impression 
running, a moving kaleidoscope 
of brightness; and so strong has 
been this feeling that at 1 
even the mountains beneath 
drifting moonlit clouds seemed to 
: be running, and the houses, too, 
ee a mete OY tReet eee ee ee Cnnee? up the tilted streets and over the 
A CARGO OF WASHTUBS ee 7 He > : : 
angled hills, running toward some 
fellows, the: litt! unknown goal. Often I heard 


= 


e highland Indi 


: n bearers. As a rule they wear no re ¢ 7 
highlanders flow over into the Fi Gadd Got Hisar hake SGHGRILhcE the endless passing of sandaled 
lowlands, bringing their quaint and a homemade poncho which serves as feet, like an echo of the dip and 


turn of those old religious dances, 
the Xahob Tun, and the ludicrous hip-sway 
of the Auéhuéchos, when the unspoiled heart 
through rhythm and laughter and grotesque- 
ness leaped toward the mysteries. The Law 
of the Highlands is the law of the Quichés, 
the law of the ancient mysteries, of smok- 
ing mountains, blue placid lakes and sweep- 
ing stars—it is a Law that runs lightly 
with sure tread and far-flung gaze. 

Here, then, are the four kingdoms of 
Guatemala, each district more or less mu 
tually exclusive. “Here is the four-leaf 
clover of which the central Government is 
the stem. Guatemala City, with its affected 
modernizations, its aristocratic cachet, clash- 
es in spirit with the banana country, the 
coffee country, the Indian Highlands, and 
the Peten; Guatemala City, in a land of 
jungles and mountain and raw-product pro- 
duction, in a land of Indians and peons and 
imported Negroes, is anomalous. It is not 


even a distributing centers From the ports, 


> 


THE MARKET AT GUATEMALA CITY Photo by E.4-Clerk foreign goods are shipped direct to the 
plantations and the fincas, or they are 


shunted up to Quezaltenango for the 
The gaily dressed Indian women are always interesting and sometimes beautiful. (Continued on page 44) 


The Indians who crowd the market-place at Guatemala City give the metropolis a colorful note 
which contrasts sharply with the motors, the modern shops and the foreign commercial activities. 
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SANDALWOOD AND “DUST IN. OL‘D GALATA 


Adventures in the Heart of the Ancient Turkish Metropolis—How the Rug Merchant Fleeces 


ui 


Victims—Bargaining at Constantinople’s Camel Market—Poetry and Squalor in the Slums 


By VICTOR K. EUSTAFIEFF 


nstrosity long ago 


; owned by an enter- 


yalata pectac ntlemen of leisure through the streets of Pera, kepe 


cks of hungry Armenian rug merchants, pleaded with 


m@ 
of 
nt) 
4 

= ho 
© 
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frauleins and kodak-snapping dowagers in the glorious attack 
upon the golden mosque of Nuri-Osmanieh, the Hippodrome and 
the Column of Ay Kissar. Seven days a week, and in seven 
different languages, I lectured on Roman law, Greek literaturey 
the theology of the Christian church, the best way of buying rosé 
oil and other subjects intimately associated with the history of 
the city beside the Bosporus. 

A month ... then months ...a year rolled by. During that 
formance by an occasional, very time whenever I had suggested a little excursion to Galata; 
b. My employers, two greasy-look- Galata with her exotic beauty and her untamed Asiatic life, full 


ted Roman noses, agreed that my of pathos and comedy, there was a chorus of indignant “neins,” 


THE GALATA BRIDGE AT CONSTANTINOPLE 
Across the famous Galata Bridge, “which extends to heaven and then turns round and bridges hell,” flows an endless stream of polyglot humanity. 


Here most of the languages of the world are heard simultaneously topped by the King’s English and pure Americanese. In the foreground are seen 
the numerous kaiks which serve as fishing boats and for means of transportation to the other shore. 


Courtesy American Red Cross 


“niets’” top- 
yy a sonorous 
England 
m= AS if 
the elder 
Moi Pera, the 
Mean part of 
antinople, were 
B wilds of South 
ica amongst the 
@munters and 
pig” eaters. 


my employers 
me my wages, 
g that “You can 
your desire 
Bact.” In other 
ds, I-was free to 
in Galata, hav- 
feen scientifically 
oa”? “mit der best 


a 


Mounted the besh- 


alata, and evidently 
ded ii was a case Oi 


wling beggar, “Thou, 
brother of a thousand 
me, speakest our lan- 
mse well, very well! It 
my belief that thy 

shameless 


icked, mosque for 
rery day of the Moslem 
is a grave- 


mosques, 


arkh t 
eption, but wit 
hinted minar 
rue Believer’s il t 
and of Allah an 
rophet Mahomet. 

We rolled into the street 
= Roumelek Psamates 
arking the center o 
Asiatic Galata, in clouds of 


ety 
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CHARMERS 


the curious papoush, or mou 


voice th 


have been soaked in t 
rs and smellers.”” One of the 
j insure his hearing 


ie. 


dust and the heat of 
the nether world. The 
dust tasted of burned 
wool, of rancid oil 
and, as the driver 
ejaculated between 
spasms of terrible 
coughing, “of the 
singed hide of a 
mangy cur.” Every 
blast of heated air 
brought a faint aroma 
of sandalwood, recall- 
ing to me the smell of 
church incense in an 
old abandoned chapel, 
hidden in the moun- 
tains overhanging the 
Golden Horn. 

When one sees a 
= group of Turkish 
women at a distance 
one imagines a Sun- 
day School Picnic... 
littie girls in wide 

hite rompers and 
sun hats with pap 
bags in their chubby fists. 

Just such a group 
swarmed around a white- 
washed fountain over- 
grown with ruby-red climb- 
ing roses and the yellow 
“Baysar” flower, spearing 
up through the dark folli- 
age. I dismissed the driver, 
evidently giving him an 
oversized tip, as he grinned 
knowingly, salaamed with 


ing 4 of the 
Galata belles and _ their 
mocking laughter, some- 
thing unusual had attracted 
their attention, something 
new in the life of the dusty 
street. The cause of the 
excitement proved on 


further investigation to be 
an old man, gaunt, bleary- 
eyed, his beard the color 
I He wore 
cloth with 


a hadja, or Pilgrim to 
Mecca. He-. ... well! he 
5 p 
1 I 


long time. 
ny 


man Ibn 
ince of Doctors, the 
King of Wizards, the 
€ 
prices are just.” 
is long, sinewy hands 
s stand of sandal- 


a cee ee ee ett nt a a 
< 
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Courtesy Near East Relief 

Oblivious of this wicked world, this moullah is absorbed in the study of 

the Koran. Moslem theological students are given to passionate con- 

troversy and often disputes about texts in the Koran lead to street fights 
in which urchins and scavenger dogs take part. 


wood, inlaid irregularly with 
mother-of-pearl and_ silver 
coins pierced by rusty nails. 
Pigeons, white, gray, black, 
russet red and Ispahan blue, 
cooed and flapped their wings 
attached to the top of the 
stand by strands of camel’s 
hair rope. Each bird had a 
tiny silver bell twisted 
through its flight feathers and 
a coral ring on the leg. 

The hadja lifted his voice 
like the whine of a jackal, 
calling on the Angel Ismahil 
to bear witness that his pig- 
eons were created from the 
“brain of the Holy Prophet” 
and fed on the breath of “the 
Forgiver, the Bounteous, the 
Recorder, Allah the Master of 
all Men!” Bismillah! A child- 
less woman had but to pur- 
chase a pigeon, paying the 
niggardly sum of ten gold 
liras, whisper a prayer to the 
Angel Ismahil, and release the bird into the blue sky above. Be- 
hold! she would bare sons even unto her dying day, to the glory 
of the Padishach and the sacred Al Khoran! 

The scoundrel reaped a rich reward. Women jostled each 
other, spat like angry cats, fought for the privilege of kissing 
the “Holy One’s” feet. He grew bolder and bolder, asking for 
jewelry, rings, diamond ear-rings, and refusing the coins with 
a sneer on his twisted lips. He cursed the women, mocked them, 
made them crawl on their knees, pounded them with a heavy 
oaken staff. 

Then Gamelik, the little yellow devil of mischief, sleeping 
somewhere in the ruins of the Islam Mosque, yawned and came 
to life.... A fat, wabbling Levantine Jewess crushed her way 
through the massed ranks of her Turkish sisters, a copper coin 
in her tabak-stained hands. She grabbed the stand with the 
pigeons with her left hand, whilst her right described circles 
in the close proximity of the “Holy One’s” nose. 

Bang! Vey Ullah! 

A blow from the oaken staff, a well directed blow, caught her 
a resounding whack somewhere amidships. Down she went like 
a ton of rock, pulling the stand with the fluttering birds in a 
vain endeavor to steady herself. 

What happened is best described in the colorful language of 
the “Holy One.” 

“Inglez,’” he wheezed, wiping his eyes with a dirty rag, “thou 
hast seen the she-ass upset the stand. W-a-h! the pigeons have 


»flown away! 


Sa 


This street is typical of the thoroughfares in old Galata. 
buildings like that in the background are a constant fire menace. 


Two times ten they were,” he mumbled, should 
ing the sandalwood stand, “and she will have as many song 
at once, /nglez, all at once!” 

I confess I laughed, perhaps a trifle too loud. Then 
laughter. changed to a mirthless grin. 
gave the signal. 


The, myrmidons of the law, aroused from their mid-day sie 
came dog-trotting in my direction as I was making an ignom 
ous retreat, followed, as it seemed to me, by the entire populat 
of Galata. 

Cornered in a blind alley, I was promptly accused by§ 
bribe-hungry policemen of: 1. Assaulting a hadja of Me 
2. Foreign espionage. 3. Infanticide. 4. Vagrancy, and sey 
other minor charges. A year spent in the hospitable “City 
Crescent”’ enabled me, however, to dodge the coveted bribe 
offering the ever-thirsty policemen a bottle of sour Greek Wi 
and some English cigarettes. 

Some exquisite Turkish profanity from “John Law,” and 
crowd plus the “Holy One” disappeared as if by magic. 
a glass or two of ice-cold sherbet and a pensive cigarette 
nearby kiosk, I decided to visit the famous djemal maidan 
camel market. 

Baedeker says, “The old street of Parnaka-Kadoul leadin; 
the justly famous camel market of Galata is noted for) 
frescoed portals on the Gre 
church of St. Simon.” 

“Frescoed portals,” inde 
Crude, satanic  caricatt 
that, strange to say, only 
hance the beauty of the la 
like marble arches frami 
the ghostly silhouette of 1 
Iskander Mosque. T 
mosque, a “prayer in ston 
serves as a meeting place 
camel traders and students 
the Al Khoran. Its ghos 
whiteness is somewhat vi 
fied by the pale blue and _ 
ver tiles, the polychro 
milirab or praying nook, 2 
shaggy Persian rugs wh 
brightness here softens © 
stark scene as the carp 
themselves soften the tor 
stone floor to the feet of 
Faithful. The reason ¥ 
the camel traders chose 
beautiful mosque as_ th 
headquarters lies in t 


ourtesy Canadian Pacific 


Many dilapidated 


Courtesy Near East Re 

Though alcoholic beverages are prohibited by the Koran this peddler d 

a thriving business by selling bottles of a foreign make, thus eluding 

wrath of the moullahs and orthodox prohibitionists. Curiously enou 
the peddler is shaking hands with a pilgrim to Mecca. 
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¢ inscription on the slen- 
minaret, supposed to be 
en by the Prophet in the 
before the Flight. Trans- 
| it reads somewhat like 


nd she, Un Hourad, whom 
Prophet called ‘Honored 
er of a Thousand Sons,’ 
from a white racing camel, 
king her swan neck and 
ling her victorious soul, 
with was buried in the 
que of Iskander.” 

efore an unbeliever, com- 
ly known as Ingliz, is ad- 
ied to the camel market, he 


> - 16 bribes. him. 

the bribe by 
ising the keeper to ap- 
nt his third cousin as a 
orkeeper” in the British 
in Constantinople, 
gl braided uniform and 
Q. finery included, I 
Wiked across the street to 
camel market. 


“THE TREASURE OF TREASURES” 


When the Roman Emperor Justinian finished the church of Santa Sophia 

he exclaimed, “Oh, Solomon, I have surpassed thee in thy glory.” This 

magnificent church with its slender minarets and its huge dome expresses 

the spirit of the days when the Ottoman Empire was mighty and am- 

bitious. The Moslems call it the “Gem of Gems” and the “Treasure of 
Treasures.” 
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camels from the desert regions 
of Altyntagh. One could easily 
distinguish them from the 
mongrel Aluta breed of Rou- 
mania by their long hair, 
gracefully curved necks and by 
their fierce bubbling roar. 
Chains of amber beads hung 
from their well developed 
humps, and by a whim of the 
owner, a stalwart Persian, their 
hoofs were painted green and 
yellow. 

Under a scarlet awning on 
the garbage strewn street a few 
paces from the market, raged 
the “camel bourse.” Clicking 
tongues and the clenching and 
unclenching of fists, served in 
place of the “Ticker.” Prices 
rose and dropped, fortunes 
were made and _ unmade. 
“Bulls” and “Bears” attacked 
each other in true Wall Street 
fashion, knives included. 

As the market was decidedly 
“bullish’’ and my hard-earned 
money too precious to lose on 


ust and camels, camels and 
st; smells, languages; The clipped Greek of Cyprus, throaty 
abian, hoarse Turkish, sing-sing Persian, bastard Levantine, 
$f Armenian and the whining tchoufout Jewish, playing an 
ligato to the rest of the speakers. 
The sun-drenched camel market, the djemal-maidan of Galata, 


Witomane, were busy painting a giant Khurd, wearing the 
yveted kerchief with lace flower fringes about his lambskin 
wpak, a mauve silk shirt, blue brocade trousers and green rid- 
Ig shoes with silver heels. Serenely he posed, well aware of 
e fat tip, and a pleasant hour of drugged sleep in the nearest 
ium den. 
Tarbooshes, lambskin kolpaks, round astrachan hats, greasy 
cull caps, mingled with the conical headwear of the Persian 
punesse dorée. A swarthy Armenian from Angora, his weather- 
eaten face a mass of finely etched wrinkles, while bargaining 
lor a camel, has for the fifth time thrown his tarboosh on the 
‘round, calling the camel merchant “the son of an unvirtuous 
oad.” The merchant grins, and scratches itchingly under the 
olds of his snow-white bournous. He offers his tormentor a 
urgling water-pipe, wiping the stem on the flank of the near- 
st camel. From the expression on his face, one sees that he 
's well aware that the raging Armenian no more wants a white 
‘acing camel than the dreaded smallpox. 


| And so the parley continues until both parties 
eel the need of a thimbleful of wine in the nearby inn of the 
“Sword of the Prophet.’ 

_ Close mouthed Turks from Anatolia, and hook-nosed Levan- 
tine Jews clustered around a group of magnificent buff-colored 


On the left 


Black Sea. 


Avenger” 


temple in 


famous 


is seen the 
shore line of the Bosporus 
near the entrance to the 
In the distance 
is the old castle called “The 


Robert’s College. 


On the right is the oldest 
Constantinople, 
of which is 
said to be built from the 
bones of galley slaves and 
cemented with their blood. 
The church contains the 
mosaic of 
Savior with the open Bible 
in his hand which has been 
worn smooth by the lips 
of the faithful. 


Photos Courtesy Canadian Pacific 


the minaret 


an inside tip, I strolled leisurely 
to the Mecca and Medina of rug fanciers, the street of Jallisar 
Moueslin. In olden times when the Oriental had nothing else to 
do, which was generally the case, he made rugs. Rug making 
was a passion, almost a religion with the sons of the Crescent, 
their prayer to Allah, the Protector of Islam. 

The shop of one Socrates Papakadopoulo, a Greek from the 
district of Taxim and known to the rug-selling fraternity as 
“Cheat the English tourists Papakadopoulo,” belied its outward 
appearance. Rugs from Saraband, Khorassan, Kirman, Shiraz, 
Kabistan, Daghestan and Senna lay pell-mell on the clean swept 
floor. Cool blues, vivid greens, dragon blood reds, browns and 
the cream and yellow of the marvelous old Khurds, formed a 
striking background for the row of sombre Byzantine ikons on 
the white-washed walls. The owner of this unique store proved 
to be loquacious as well as having the essence of hospitality. 

Over cups of Turkish coffee sickish with spice and cinnamon, 
the modern reincarnation of Ananias narrated with gusto in- 
numerable anecdotes of his dealings with the “English Lords.” 
A second-hand Bijar was sold with a fabulous profit for a 
masterpiece from the looms of Ispahan to an unsuspecting Mr. 
Smith of John’s of London. Cheap imitations often passed for 
precious Polonaise rugs, of which there are probably four hun- 
dred in existence. “Flattery, flattery, your exalted Excellency,” 
the cunning Greek lisped in broken English. “Call a buyer an 
expert and you can sell him a badly damaged Hammadan for the 
prayer rug of Sultan Mahomet the Fourth!” 

Once on Easter day he absent-mindedly lighted ten wax can- 
dles before the ikon of St. Prokopius the Healer. ‘Now St. 
Prokopius has nothing to do with the rug trade, his business is 
to heal sores on sheep caused by ring-worms and barbed wire 
fences. However, the candles were left burning and my host 


front ot 


our 
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sold the jewel of his 
collection, a Persian 
seventeenth century 
rug to a French opera 
star. Next day he 
lighted twenty can- 
dles before the ikon 
of St. Malachius, the 
patron saint of rug 
merchants. Alas and 
alack! the half-witted 
assistant sold, in his 
absence, a gorgeous 
Yomud worth a small 
fortune, for a post- 
card adorned with 
the coat of arms of 
some exotic poten- 
tate. . 


Before we parted, 
the worthy Socrates 
gracefully conde- 
scended for my es- 
pecial benefit to lec- 
ture on the history of 
rug making and rug- 
faking. In his own 
words “rug making to 
the dogs was gone” 
and “rug-faking very 
good for the belly to 


Courtesy Near East Relief 
MALODOROUS SANCTITY 


The holy men who set out for Mecca are 
not distinguished for their cleanliness. This 
pilgrim’s assortment of rags denotes “chastity 
and poverty,” essential virtues in those who 
make the pious journey to Mecca. The Turks 


have a saying that “The camel is not a rose ” 

of lepahan. but the pilgrim makes the Devil fill”... phous profit- 

hold his nose.” Some of this fellow’s rags able. All you had to 

were presented to him by childless women do was to buy a 
as a cheap bribe for sturdy sons. dozen commercially 


produced Cassaba 
rugs and leave them for a month with skilled Mosul workers .. . 
Exit Cassaba, and enter priceless Kermanshah. 

Salaaming my way out of “Great Britain and London,” the 
name of Socrates’ rug store, I noticed flung into a corner in 
company with a pair of disreputable Moslem praying shoes, a 
sandalwood box. A rouge d'Afrique sandalwood box that may 
have been the treasured gem of the collection made by John 
Williams, the celebrated missionary of the Orient. 

“Pah” said my host, slipping easily into the vernacular, “ ’tis 
nothing of no value, oh Light of my Eyes! I am (he puffed 
out his cheeks) a very rich man and you are poor” (a downward 
look at my well-worn shoes) “with a few coins to your hide, 
so I will take you” (his face shone with pride) “to the café of 
Petras and feed you!” 

He exhibited a large roll of crumpled English pound notes. 
“Feed you my friend,” he bit off the words sarcastically, “and 
we shall see.” He changed into broken English, “One damit 
good Turkish pilay, what you say ... legend .. . yees le-gend 


“CANDLES OF THE PROPHET” 
The two graceful minarets of this mosque overhanging the Golden Horn 


are known as the “Candles of the Prophet.” It is thought that on a 

moonlit night their ghostlike silhouettes guide the souls of the True 

Believers to the “thirty-three poppy fields of Mahomet.” The weird 

chant of the moullah as it floats out over the city calling the faithful 
to prayer possesses a never-failing charm and poetic beauty. 


of Sandalwood and 
Dust!’ 


I thanked the oily 
scoundrel in ap- 
proved Galata fash- 
ion, spun a gold lira 
over the cigarette- 
strewn table, made 
him salaam until his 
face went purple. He 
smiled _ seraphically, 
beamed, touched his 
heart with the tips of 
his fingers in a ges- 
ture of sheer delight. 
Would His Serene 
Highness, his Heaven 
Kissed Highness pro- 
ceed to Petras café in 
the street of Bou- 
youk-Bashy. He, 
Socrates, would pray 
to S. S. Malachius, 
Bacchus and Silvanus 
to pave the streets 
with fragrant blooms. 
He was closing his 
filthy hovel this very 


Courtesy Near East Rel 5 
CONSTANTINOPLE’S MUSIC VEND 


Constantinople’s greatest nuisance is 
hurdy-gurdy man who “dispels black thought 
MinUtey as ee He _ and sweetens the ear of the True Sein 
would refuse all cus- The cover of his organ, made of scarlet bro= 
ES Se ss cade lavishly embroidered with seed pear 
2 : € represents the finest type of Syrian workman 
Mogul of India! He ship. The fan-like ornaments are said to 
: I slammed the mate 5 the Be oe wee stale’ “dir ; 
- ] i escendant of the Prophet’s war horse, 
oi a ee pe i Djemel the Perfect.” At_least six of thes 
he idee ; 1 ao musicians enliven a Greek wedding. 
rk and rainy 


streets; alone, away from the obsequious, bowing clown, bor 
from the generation of foot kissing slaves, the foster childre 
of the Bosporus. 

A wet, clinging mist drifted from the mountains overhangin 
the Golden Horn. It made one think that ghostly hands wer 
grasping hungrily at one from every side, running up the uneven 
walls to strangle the spluttering oil lanterns, and dancing a danst 
macabre over the slender minarets of the sleeping mosques. 7 
could only make out the street lights as dim fireflies punctuatin 
a velvety blackness, halos of pale iridescent rays shooting fron 
them in ever widening circles. 

Strange, repulsive sounds, sounds born in the crouching, sift 
ridden, evil houses filled with human flotsam, echoed and re 
echoed in the now deserted quarter of the Galata slum 
Nearer and nearer came the dreadful nasal chant of the lepers 
bolder and more brutal sounded the metal plates in the hand 
of the unspeakable ones, the “dancing boys,’ pariahs amon; 

(Continued on page 52) 
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GOING TO THE CAMEL MARKET 


The tiny donkey that leads this string of camels is a clever and highly 
trained creature. His left hoof is gilded to insure a good profit to his 
master and a plentiful supply of carrots to himself. Each camel bears 
a picturesque name such as “Eye of Allah,” “Blest by the Prophet” and 
“Swan Neck.” The cruel custom of twisting camel’s tails, after the 
vertebrae have been broken, is still practiced by the drivers. 
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mie BLACK FUGITIVES OF THE “BALKANS 


One of Europe’s Strangest Groups of Nomads—Customs of the Patriarchal 
Karakatchans—Primitive Tribesmen Untouched by Civilization 


By STOYAN CHRISTOWE 


SPECIAL population inhabits the Balkan highlands in 
the summer. From the plateaus of Stara Planina, the 
- gently sloping pasture lands of the Rodoppes, the forests 
yifila, the peaks of comitaji Pirin, down to Grammos, Pindus 
Olympus dwell the nomadic Karakatchans. In America 
h@ are probably the least known of any group of people in- 
ia@gting the European continent. 

aey come to the mountains in summer from the plains 
af een Adrianople and Constantinople, from Thessaly, from the 
igiity of Saloniki and Chalcidia, and from other coastal and 
id low lands where they hibernate with their sheep. 

hey travel in groups of from fifty to a hundred. To see a 
of Karakatchans moving on toward the mountains from the 
lant stretches along the sea, with their thousands of sheep 
ul goats and their household paraphernalia packed in woolen 
sats and loaded on mules, is a sight more colorful and barbaric 
lj the most glamorous Gipsy caravan. I viewed such 
sprtacles passing over the dreary Thracian plain east of 
Aq ianople ; and again in Macedonia, near Saloniki, on the banks 
vBhe Vardar river, with Mount Olympus in full view. 

1 many respects these shepherds resemble the Gipsies. They 
qe no permanent homes, they are nomads and know the dif- 
féent sections of the Balkans as well as the Gipsies do. For 
@iny years they were subjects or vassals of no power, being al- 
i@ed to wander, like the Gipsies, as they pleased, so long as 
fy paid the taxes levied on every head of sheep and goat they 
Wied. They differ from the Gipsies in that they are often ex- 

ited instead of exploiting; they are good workers and do not 


A SUNDAY DANCE OF THE BALKAN NOMADS 


depend upon the charity or 
the stupidity of the peas- 
ants for their livelihood. 
The pastures which they 
inhabit in the summer are 
generally from four to six 
thousand feet above sea 
level. Here they build their 
huts, which during the 
winter remain vacant, and 
give themselves to hard 
labor. Life is a very 
serious thing to them and 
the women’s lot is a hard 
one. Everything that is 
worn by the family and 
many of the things used in 
the house are made by 
them. In addition they 
help their husbands with 
the flocks. One seldom en- 
counters a beautiful Kara- 
katchan woman. Their 
faces are dry and crude- 
featured, bearing the stamp 
of labor, worry and 


weather ; their bodies are bony 


like those of the Gipsies. 


. 


The Karakatchan 


bride 
elaborate headdress decorated with old 


wears an 


silver coins and pendants. Coins of 
silver and gold are plaited into the 
braids that hang down her back and 
her clothes are bright with metallic 
buttons and silver threads. 


and muscular, healthy and sinewy 


luring the summer months the Karakatchans build temporary villages in the mountains. During the winter the crude log houses remain vacant 
hile the nomads migrate with their flocks along the coasts of the Aegean, the Marmora and the Black Sea. 


ve, for they are equipped with only the most elementary utensils and practically no furniture. q 
If there is no music, the women sing and for each of their dances there is a special song. 


clumsy. 


Life in these wooden huts is very primi- 
The dancing of the Karakatchan women is slow and 
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The locations where 
these nomads build 
their huts take on the 
appearance of regular 
settlements. These set- 
tlements are admin- 
istered by a headman 
and life in them 1s very 
primitive. Probably it 
is not an exaggeration 
to say that the Kara- 
katchans are now the 
most primitive people 
living on European 
soil. 

The accepted name 
in English for these 
crude mountain folk 1s 
Vlachs, a contraction 
of Wallach. “Kara- 
katchan” is Turkish, 
from kara, black, and 
katch, to flee, that is, 
a black fugitive. The 
Turks also call them 
Uruks, from urumek, 
meaning to go, or to 
wander. The Greeks 
call them Kutsovlachi; 
while the _ Serbians 
have named them 
Tsintsari, because of 
the hissing sounds in 
their speech. “Cinque” (five), for instance, they pronounce 
“tsints.” Most likely the Serbians coined the name from this 
very word. In Bulgaria the Vlachs are called by all these names, 
and by another one—Sarakatchani. 

There are various theories regarding the origin of these moun- 
tain people whom civilization has not yet touched, Some believe 
that they are remnants of the Roman colonies in the Balkans; 
others claim that they are Romanized Balkan hill tribes, and 
still others that they are of Turko-Tartaric origin and strayed 
into the Balkans from Asia, like many other tribes. One is as 
good as another of these three suppositions. No one knows 
with certitude where these strolling shepherds came from. It 
is known, however, that for a thousand years they have driven 
their flocks to the mountains every spring and back to the warm 
and flat regions in the fall. 

At one time they played a very important part in the affairs 
of the Balkans and even gave the name of Wallachia to Thessaly 
and a part of Macedonia. They have raised revolutions and 
have fought in many armies. Some contemporary historians 
claim that the brothers Peter and Assen, warlike Bulgar czars of 


rol 


the wool. 


MILKING TIME IN THE RILA FOREST 
Goats'and sheep provide the Karakatchans with their essential foods, milk 
and cheese. Wherever they go in their migrations throughout the Balkans 
these nomads always take their huge flocks of sheep and goats with 
them. Sometimes their flocks number several thousand head. 


KARAKATCHANS IN A MACEDONIAN MARKET PLACE 
This group of Karakatchans has come down from Mount Pirin to sell their heavy, home- 
made quilts or blankets in the little Macedonian town of Melnick. 
the finest workmanship, though they are often coarsened by the mixture of goats’ hair with 
The women are never idle and even while they wait for customers they are 
busy with their knitting. 


TRAVEL 


the tenth century, whe 

had their capital j 

Tirnovo, were of Vlaq 

origin. I am incline 

to give very Itt 
credence to this cor 
tention. It is truet 

Peter wrote letters” 

the Pope and claim 

some sort of Rom 

lineage, which the P 

was only too ready t 
@ recognize, but Pete 

needed aid from th 

vatican and his clair 
to Roman descent wa 
undoubtedly a_ subt 
political gesture. ; 

The exact number of: 

Karakatchans living i 

the Balkans south of 

the Danube cannot be 
ascertained. This is” 
difficult because they 
are constantly on the 
move. Half a million 
is a safe estimate, 
though some Balkan 
governments’ statistics 
place their number as 
high as two million. 
All Vlachs are not 
sheep herders. A good 
many of them have settled either in the cities or founded Vlach 
villages, mostly in Macedonia. Boot and shoe making, milling, 
tailoring, making of pack-saddles for mules and donkeys, knife- 
making and carpentering are occupations for Karakatchans who 
have settled in the cities. A trade almost exclusively in their 
hands is that of silver-smithing. The large girdle-buckles, rings, 
wristbands, earrings, chains, bracelets and other metallic trinkets 
with which Balkan peasant women decorate themselves are made 
by the hands of Vlach silversmiths. A peasant girl will take 
a precious, long-kept gold or silver coin and ask the Karakatchan 
silversmith to shape it into a ring for her. The Vlach melts the 
coin, retains part of the gold as his payment, and molds the 
rest into an ornament designed by his own fancy. 

In days gone by when traveling was slow and everything was 
transported on the back of the mule, muleteering was in the 
hands of non-shepherd Karakatchans and Kutsovlachs. Even 
now, especially in mountain regions where the pack animal is 
still the only means of transportation, the Karakatchan caravan; 
are still to be seen. The song of the bells which append from 
the necks of the mules is a refreshing and cheering note upon 
a lonely and dusty road. The inns and caravansaries where 
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These blankets are of 


AT WORK ON THE TROUSSEAU 
Almost as soon as she is old enough to spin the Karakatchan girl starts 
work on the trousseau which she must take to her future husband’s hut. 
In addition to this she must prepare innumerable stockings, aprons and 
embroidered jackets to be used as gifts on her wedding day. 
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A NOMAD TRIBE IN FULL COSTUME 


group of Karakatchan men and women assembled in a great semicircle for one of the tribal dances is a colorful and impressive spectacle. All 


#2 costumes are of wool, spun, carded and woven on the handloom by the women. 
Over this they wear a sleeveless jacket of homespun, braided and laced. 


dy like a woman’s skirt without sleeves. 


The men wear a white woolen giurdia which fits around the 
For a sash they use a great 


Wither belt in which knives and revolvers as well as tobacco, snuff and other small necessities are carried. Their leggings are of wool, their 
sandals of oxhide or pigskin. 


ese muleteers stopped to spend the nights were also in the 
ands of Vlachs. A Karakatchan muleteer carries his food 
¥. a bag. A wooden flask filled with red wine hangs from the 
iddle of the horse which he rides. 

Some Vlachs who have lost their flocks or have otherwise 
ret with misfortune become watchmen of the fields for the 
}easants. They are armed with rifles and girdled with rows of 
artridges. But they still yearn for flock and pasture land, and 
or consolation own a pet lamb, which they feed with delicacies 
nd whose head they decorate with tassels of colored yarn and 
trings of shining yellow coins. A Vlach’s pet lamb is a most 
reautiful thing, white like a ball of cheese. 

Though always wandering, Vlachs live a secluded life, avoiding 
‘ontact with other peoples of the Balkans. This probably is the 
-eason that so little culture 
qas penetrated among 
them. Their conservatism 
is so extreme that, though 
all Balkan peoples have 
long since abandoned 
counting the hours a la 
Turka, the Vlach_ shep- 
herds continue to call it 
twelve o’clock when the 
sun sets and dusk falls 
upon hut and herd. 

Laborious, moral and 
patriarchal is their life. 
The kehaia is a sort of 
president of the mountain 
commune and is called 
upon to settle many dis- 
putes which arise among 
the shepherds. Though 
sober and level-headed, the 
Karakatchans often quar- 
rel and fight till blood is 
shed. Feuds, however, such 
as still exist in Albania, 
are not known among the 
Karakatchans. 

The father of the family 
has absolute authority over 
the children and marries 
his son to a girl that the 
boy has probably never 
seen.’ Such things as love 
matches and courtships are 
not yet in the calendar of 
a Karakatchan youth. 
When a young man is 
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made by their own hands. 


HOUSEWIVES IN THE SUMMER CAMP the 


The costumes of the Karakatchan women show many ingenious designs woven 

in their favorite colors—red, yellow, green and _ blue. 

Projecting from the roof of the hut can be seen a 

pole upon which black wool is drying and three of the women carry their distaffs 
thrust in their belts, 


ready to marry he dispatches two envoys to the house of the 
girl his father has chosen for him. The envoys arrive there in 
the evening soon after supper, and seating themselves around 
the fireside pick up firebrands and start poking the fire with 
them. This is a sign that they have come to stir things up. 
They then announce their mission by praising the girl’s beauty 
and the young man’s character, and his flocks. If their journey 
ends in success they take along a pair of socks for the groom. 
These socks are knitted by the bride herself. When a girl ap- 
proaches marriageable age she must have her engagement socks 
ready, for she cannot know on what evening two men are likely 
to stir the fire in her father’s hearth. The young man is not 
to wear these socks until the wedding day. They are “groom 
socks.” 

Generally a whole year 
elapses between the 
betrothal and the wedding. 
During this time, it must 
be pointed out, the fiancés 
do not see each other, ex- 
cept by chance. On the 
wedding day the groom sits 
motionless covered with a 
drape and listens to the 
conversations of his guests, 
taking part in neither the 
songs nor the folk dances. 
He maintains his silent 
isolation until the time 
comes for the ceremony, 
when he takes his place 
next -to the bride, The 
bride is led away from her 
father’s house amidst music 
furnished by a Gipsy or- 
chestra and the booming 
of rifle shots. The groom’s 
wedding guests sing, “The 
bride we take away, the 
village may be yours!” 

Vlachs have no churches 
or priests of their own, but 
they are most assiduous 
observers of orthodox pre- 
F, cept and ritual. They 
worship in the churches of 
villages nearest to 
their encampments and for 
weddings, baptisms and 
other ceremonials fre- 
quently invite the priest to 


Everything they wear is 
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MONASTIR, A MACEDONIAN METROPOLIS 


In Monastir, once the second largest city in Macedonia, a large number of Karakatchans 
have settled as merchants, innkeepers and silversmiths. The mountain in the background 
is Pelister, on which large numbers of these nomads pasture their sheep in the summer. 
‘The minarets of many mosques surviving from Turkish days may be seen rising above 


the city. 


their huts and pay him handsomely for his services in cheese, 
butter and wool. 

Festivals, games, national beliefs and superstitions of the 
Karakatchan people do not differ much from those of other 
orthodox peoples of the Balkans. The custom of “fraterniza- 
tion,’ or “be-brothering,” which is disappearing among other 
Balkan natives, is still widespread among the Vlachs. When 
two people like each other and can rely upon each other’s aid in 
a crisis they become brothers. The new relationship between 
them is solemnized in church or in a monastery. The persons 
entering into this bond, which makes them blood brothers for 
life, are tied by a rope. Thus bound, they listen to the priest’s 
benediction and utter silent prayers. The ceremony is ended 
with the exchange of gifts. This custom has its origin in 
the dark ages when life was in constant danger and to guard 
from common inimical forces men became brothers, A friend 
may abandon a friend and run for his own life, 
but a brother is supposed to remain loyal in all 
emergencies. 

The baptismal and burial customs of the Vlachs 
are also not unlike those of other Christian peo- 
ple of the Balkans. When a woman is with child 
she keeps indoors and for forty days after the 
child’s birth she does not go to church. At the 
expiration of this period the priest comes to her 
house and holds a brief service which prepares 
her to resume her church attendance and her 
wifely position with her husband. 

On the third evening following the child’s birth 
it is thought that the Fates come to write down 
the sort of life he will have. Various things are 
done by the mother on this night to coax the Fates 
to map out a happy life for her offspring. What- 
ever these Three Sisters set down on that fateful 
third night is final and inescapable. 

The child is usually baptized eight days after 
its birth, though sometimes christening can be 
postponed for a week. So long as the infant re- 
mains unbaptized he must not be taken out of the 
house. During the baptismal rites, which 
ordinarily take place in church, a crowd of young- 
sters wait nearby. As soon as they hear the 
name of the babe drop from the lips of the god- 
father they rush home to the waiting mother to 
carry the news. Every boy that participates in 
the race, and a lot of wise ones that don’t, but 
merely join the others when they near the house, 


presents himself before the mother and 

nounces the name of her child. For this he ¢ 
| ceives a “Long may thou live” and, this bei 
the real object of the run, a bakshish, which’ 
some cases amounts to a whole cent. 4 

A Karakatchan is buried on the same day 
dies, unless this happens so late in the afterno 
that interment must necessarily be put off ui 
the next morning. Just before the dead is— 
terred his friends gather around the coffin an 
mourn loudly for him. If the deceased was 
good and noble person, and his relatives can 
ford it, special women mourners are hired. Th 
are skilled in the improvisation of dirges revolyi 
around the life of the dead and wail so hea 
rendingly that even the least sentimental canno 
restrain their tears. [ 

Four men carry the coffin to the cemetery 
They are followed by the funeral procession 
With hands folded at their breasts the mourner 
pace slowly and sadly as though this death h 
banished happiness from the whole earth. Aftei 
the burial the Karakatchans believe in drinking ¢ 
little brandy and having a feast. They all 
turn to the house of mourning and there sit 


the grave and boiled wheat, buns and fried fish 
are handed out to those that attend. . 
Common to Balkan Slavs and Vlachs is the cus- 
tom of mumming. These curious festivals take 
place in some regions on New Year’s Eve and in others on the 
Epiphany or on May Day. The Vlachs call their mummers 
lugutshari, the Bulgarians kuwkeri, while in some sections of 
Macedonia they are called arapimi, probably because they blacken 
their faces with soot and look like Arabs. The troupe includes 
a young man made up as a bride, a bridegroom, a mother-in- 
law, a father-in-law, a doctor, a witch and a few others made 
up to look as vicious as possible. No evil spirit that sees them 
will remain anywhere near a village. For they carry buzdugans, 
yatagans and other instruments of war, and even cowbells hang 
from their belts so that when they walk the sound of the bells 
may warn the evil spirits of the approach of the enemy. They 
look ferocious. Children cry and run to their mothers’ aprons 
when they behold these terrible lugutshari. 
The mummers go from house to house and stage a fine show. — 
(Continued on page 51) 


IN THE HIGHLANDS OF MOUNT PIRIN 


In the summer the Karakatchan shepherds pasture their sheep in the mountains at a height 
of from four to six thousand feet above sea level. These nomadic people move about so 
continuously that it is difficult accurately to estimate the number. 

governments estimate the number as high as two million, but this is probably excessive, 


Some of the Balkan 
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ARRAYED FOR A CEREMONIAL DANCE 


e€ ancient ceremonial dances of the Yurok Indian are rare events nowadays. 
thers are thinning rapidly, while the younger people are adopting the customs of the white man. 
ancers are wearing are fashioned from the red scalps of woodpeckers and their sharply contrasting white breast feathers. 
ighly valued, carefully guarded, and used only on ceremonial occasions, 


The ranks of the older Indians who honor the traditions of their 
The brilliant and beautiful headgear which these 
These adornments are 


as is the rest of their finery, which is of equally exquisite workmanship. 


‘DOOMED SONS OF THE ‘REDWOODS 


Into the Lonely Land of the Yurok—California’s Little Known Aborigines— 
Grandeur and Decay of an Indian Civilization 


By MICHAEL R. O’NEIL 


Photographs by A. 


HE dark-skinned keeper of the general store at Weitchpec 

‘was obviously astonished. He had every reason to be. 

There had, this fine morning, unexpectedly drawn up 
oefore his remote and peaceful door the very fury of a look- 
ing vehicle, snorting and steaming. Perched upon its steel 
frame chassis, securely bolted, was a wholly improbable full- 
sized blue hut, six foot by eight, cheerfully windowed on all 
four sides, and boasting within a pillowed bunk, a stove, a 
sink and cupboard, bookcases, swinging tables, a chipmunk, 
and a ship’s lantern. To the stern of this mechanical mon- 
strosity dangled dust-ridden a scarred and battered canteen, 
skid-chains, a worn tire and a broken stoplight, while to the 
fore a near blazing engine continued its pained chortlings. 

The storekeeper was a half-breed Yurok Indian which per- 
haps accounted more than anything else for his not giving 
vent to an immediate exclamation. He merely grinned with a 
flash of white teeth, while from the driver’s seat, dusty as 
the road, I pulled on the brakes, stretched a pair of cramped 
legs, grinned back, and asked for water for the monster. 

After days of zigzag journeying over serpentine and narrow 
mountain roads, something near the correct destination had 
been reached; here was the inner sanctum of the Yurok Indian 
territory in the western extremities of northern California. 
The land is wild and rugged. Wonikulego, or literally 

“they leap up,” one of the more important of the Yurok dance 
ceremonials, was going on, it was understood, “somewhere back 
in the mountains.” Such dances as Wonikulego are not an- 


W. Ericson 


nual occurrences by any means these days; to the contrary they 
are becoming rarer and rarer events now that the white man’s 
culture has made such definite ingress everywhere and the old 
Indian values are changing. 

As the dark-skinned individual returned with a bucket of 
water, I asked him as casually as possible: ‘““There’s a dance 
going on over the mountain somewhere, isn’t there?” 

There came an immediate answer: “No,” slightly modified 
after a minute: “I guess it’s over by now.” 

This first blunder was inexcusable. Eagerness had precipi- 
tated me into his instant denial. An Indian is not inclined to 
give out information relative to anything under the stars and 
heaven, but more particularly relative to himself or people, on 
the spur of the minute, especially to a white stranger, or if he 
does it is more than likely to be false. There was nothing to 
do now but wait. I bided my time and looked ’round. 

Stretched out before us dazzling in the sun the Klamath 
River flowed through its canyon; a few weatherbeaten huts, 
a considerable distance back from the water, dotted the grad- 
ually rising gravel bank; a thin stream of smoke issued trom 
one, otherwise there appeared no signs of life anywhere, no 
sound. On the opposite side of the river tall dark redwoods 
loomed up somberly, rising high with the mountain they cov- 
ered, a colossal barrier of greenish black. It is a lonely land, 
gigantic, picturesque, but curiously hushed. A real and terrible 
loneliness, austere and somber, rides through the Klamath 
gorges; but in time you have become used to it like the In- 
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"TYPICAL YUROK OF THE OLDER GENERATION 


will soon yield their places to young men who haye adopted the tawdriest features of the whit 
The Indian in ithe center, who is older even than he appears, received a shot in the forehead from the whites in the early days 
their territory more Indians died by bullets than by disease. 
impulse toward the white was one of friendliness and awe, but they were cruelly tricked and they have ne 
forgotten. 


Members of a generation that is passing these Yurok 
man’s civilization. 
When the white man first entered 
man as a potential enemy. Their first 


dians. At first, it startles: a sense of oppression, of being 
closed in upon, with all of nature’s terrific forces aligned 
against you, silent and wild. A gray hawk flies high with its 
cry over the river; then deeper silence. . . 

In such an environment it becomes easier to understand how 
these people in the old days could have come to be- 
lieve in a realm so vast and lonely, that trails were 
sentient things, “like people,’ and that spirits stalked 
abroad. In the old days, according to their myths, 
animals were Indians, and the birds talked and the 
rocks and the deer and the salmon in the river had 
their song. Salmon declared: “I will go as far as 
the river goes, but I will not be taken. [I shall leave 
my scales on nets, maybe, and they will become 
salmon, but I myself, I will go as far as the river 
goes and not be killed.” The Yurok are definitely 
convinced of the immortality of the game they kill. 
They fall, but to go on again. The deer for in- 
stance, they say, will answer the hunter’s call; they 
have a song they sing. The animals do not mind 
being killed; they go on again. They will answer 
the song. They will come to be killed, since they 
live again they do not mind. All things have their 
song. Even the boat, the dugout, hewed from the 
great redwoods, has its voice. For “when a boat 
was a man,” it is told, “he said, ‘I’ll teach you the 
song, my song, and when it’s rough, you remember 
this song and sing it and then I’ll float you by.’ ” 

Three Indians, full bloods, these, appeared sud- 
denly out of the nowhere and stood gazing at the 
caravan. They did not speak at once, nor did I. 
I walked into the store; immediately they followed. 
It was a hot day. I bought a round of stale soda- 
pop; it broke the ice. Now we were all laughing 
together, slouched against the counter with its varie- 
gated display from canned sardines to the brightest 
of cotton cloth, from jack-knives to cartridges and 
rifles. 


The Yurok of the older 
generation live on to an 


incredible age. 
treated respectfully by the 
young, and are themselves 
devoted and affectionate 
grandparents. 
there are only a few of 
them left today. 


Naturally the older Indians look upon the whit 


said the storekeeper finall 7 


“He wants to go to the dance,” 
There was an ex 


with a lift of his thumb in my direction. 
change of furtive glances, but no one spoke. In fact a full 
two hours passed before the dance was mentioned again. Them 
someone suggested I’d need a horse. “There’s no road, just a 
trail,’ he said. It was apparent by this time they 
had judged me friend. I was amusing them. 

“But the horse . can I get one? Where?” & 
asked. 

They are not to be hurried. It was a while be 
fore someone suggested, “Well, there’s Luden, up 
the mountain, he might have one he’d give out.” 

“How can I reach him?” 

“He’s got a phone. 

Strange as it seemed there were a few dilapidated 
wires stretched over the country; the store boasted 
a telephone that was wound up like a monkey- 
organ and would emit in response a long bell, a short, 
bell, two long, two shorts, as desire might be. Luden 
would respond to one long ring and three shorts. 
Finally an answer came: “Well?” 7 

“I'd like to rent one of your horses, to go on over 
the mountain, to Pekwan, to the dance... ” 

“Who are you?” 

It was admitted a stranger. 

“No,” he said, and the receiver clicked down on 
my ear. Nor can you blame them; white people 
on the whole have given them no cause for relish; 
one as mighty and supposedly trustworthy as a high 
attorney of the county, now deposed, had to my later 
definite knowledge deliberately filched from an old 
Yurok Indian woman many acres of valuable timber 
land. Lesser offenses from whites are the common 
order, not the exceptions, of the day. 

Then one of the Indians went over to the phone 
and rang the same number of bells. A one-sided 
conversation went this way: “Say, Luden, this is 
Charl. What about that horse? I got a pardner 
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However, 
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e wants to go to 
dance, ~ Yai... .” 
ome words in In- 
n were exchanged— 
Serie nhs s.) .” 
t was done! The 
se would be wait- 
saddled, and tied 
the corral gate at 
den’s. “I'll meet 
tu in about an hour 
the store,” said 
narl, and disappear- 
When Charl re- 
rned finally he was 
ading a white horse. 
was another few 
burs, however, be- 
bre we actually got 
nder way. An In- 
ian has the knack of 
etting away with 
me in the most se- 
ene and_ enjoyable 
ashion. There is 
ever the mad rushing 
mong them that is 
o familiar and ex- 
.austing with us. 
Dusk was coming on 
hen we at last 
urned toward the 
mountain. He rode the 


primitive wedges. 


rear walls. 


I followed, walking. 
There were miles of 
this before complete 
darkness fell. Occa- 
sionally we talked; 
then would fall a long 
silence again. Among 
other things, he told me 
how in the old days 
courage and strength 
were valued above all 
things, next to riches: 
dentalium shells, the 
red feathers of the 
woodpecker fashioned 
into magnificently pat- 
terned and_ barbaric 
headgears, and the 
rare white deer-skins, 
these were their forms 
of currency, together 
with the larger blades 
of obsidian or flint. 
He told me how in the 
old days men _ had 
danced up this very 
mountainside—it was 
all I could manage to 
keep on walking —if ; 
one gave out it meant he would not live long; it meant he was 
a weakling. I have never exactly known but always suspected 
there was a direct allusion here: a test. He offered me his 


J | 


of maiden hair fern. 


horse. I refused. 
Darkness soon fell, complete and impenetrable. There was 
no moon. The canyon was full of night sounds. The trail 


narrow and treacherous. I could not see the rump of his white 
horse four feet from me. I followed the sound of the hoofs on 
the dead crackling leaves, stumbling over rocks, knocking against 
branches. | When we finally reached Luden’s my shirt was 
ripped and my forearms torn. However, second wind had 
come and my head went up. I was beginning to feel like an 
Indian god. The breeze was coming crisp up here. The stars 


A SUBTERRANEAN DWELLING 
The old Yurok sleeping quarters for men were built wholly of planks split from logs with 
These sweat houses as they are called contain no posts or beams. The 
roof planking is supported entirely by plates that rest on heavy timbers in the front and 
Despite their crude appearance, it is not unpleasant to spend a winter evening 
in one of these houses around a low fire while myths of the old days are told. 


YUROK HANDICRAFTS 


The old art of basket weaving, in which the Yurok executed so many beautiful designs, is 
fast disappearing. Those designs showing black are not dyed, but twined in with the stems 
Baskets were used, among other things, to hold the acorn soup, of 
which the Yurok are particularly fond. 


seemed very close. A 
man laughs on occa- 
sion for the sheer joy 
of laughing. 

Charl was consider- 
ate in his manner of 
approaching lLuden’s 
corral. I mention this 
to give knowledge of 
their respect for each 
other’s rights. There 
was no light about the 
place, and he said: 
jihey te, asleep. «1 
guess,” and fell quiet; 
it was my cue. We 
found the horse hitched 


to the gate. It whin- 
nied softly. We started 
again. 

Up the mountain 


and down now to the 
river bank again, and 
miles beyond to Pek- 
wan, an old village-site 
of the Yurok, once 
the thick of an Indian 
civilization, remote, un- 
spoiled by contact 
with transgressing 
whites, or so I thought. 
What would be found? 
No road led here, only 
the river or the wind- 
ing trail. When dawn 
was breaking, I 
heard the sound of 
singing. The dawn re- 
vealed tents pitched 
haphazard along the 
river on the rocks, 
and up further on the 
terraced banks, and 
way on further, fire 
... a pinkish glare 
through the gray light. 
Dimly, the song went 
on. 

Wonikulego had 
drawn these people 
here. From a _ long 
ways up and down the 
river they had come in 
their boats or afoot. 
Old men and old 
women, young men 
and young women had 
made the trek to Pek- 
wan, concentrating 
again for the first time 
in thirteen years to 
witness this once an- 
nual ceremonial. 
Wonikulego is a pray- 
er dance of the Yurok. 
“It is for good, to 
make things good, things grow good, many acorns, much sal- 
mon, not sickness, everything be all right,” as an Indian ex- 
plained to me. 

And this dance had not been held for thirteen years! The 
old influential men of the tribe had grown concerned and urged 
it now. The younger generation is swiftly drifting, or.trying to, 
from the feeling of its being any use at all, save for the out- 
break of a wild good time. They had come for that. These 
young men have adapted themselves, outwardly, all things con- 
sidered, rather well to the material aspects of our culture: 
cheaply silk-shirted, blue-suited young dandies, all fond of the 
cup like young whites. A few had been overseas in the war. 

Work days they dress in overalls, and they show a preference 


me: 


White men miss salt in it. 
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for knives and forks when they eat. They also struggle valiantly 
to buy motors for their dugouts, shoes for their children and 
enamel bedsteads, sugar and flour for their huts. By proximity 
and a sort of contagion they have caught the white man’s need 
for something more. It has thrown them into a chaotic state 
psychologically; they no longer quite know where they stand; 
they are neither white men nor brown men now; all of their 
old culture is waging desperate battle with the new. It is the story 
of the basilisk over again. They feel the weight of our scorn. 


This was summed up clearly enough in the words of one of 
the more conservative and intelligent young men of the tribe 
who said: “It’s funny thing like when white people come maybe 
to see us eating, Indian food, and laugh, and we are ashame of 
what we eat.” At another time he told me: “The Indian girls 
don’t care for old ways anymore. They don’t try to learn it any- 
more, like our songs; making baskets; learning to be Indian 
doctors.” (Among the Yurok, Indian women as well as men 
are medicine doctors). ‘They put powder on face and things,” 
he said with a somewhat amused but rueful smile. “They don’t 
care any more about old ways. They are ashame speak like old 
Indian ways. They afraid maybe some one laugh. And it’s 
something you won’t believe maybe, but it’s true: Indian girls 
would rather have a white man anytime than one of us. Then 
by and by no more Indians. They marry white man, children 
half-white, next time more white, then no Indian.” 


This was profound. He had felt and prophesied their doom. 
Absorption is to be the end, indubitably. In the meantime they 
suffer within themselves, torn in two between the new ways they 
must adopt to live and the old ways they must leave behind for 
good. They have all had now a little of the white man’s school 
training. There is a small schoolhouse in the woods there. 


By the time we reached the old sweat-house at Pekwan, in 
the clear light of morning now, but still very early, everything 
was over for last night’s ceremonial but vision of the low fire 
within the sweat-house and the three old medicine-men still 
crouching there beside it in the half-darkness of the pit, bare to 
the waist. The house was subterranean. One of the planks 
had been removed from the roof. During the ceremony which 
continues for days this opening is there for those who want to 
observe the medicine-men chanting and preparing their herbs. 
There is little chicanery about it; many of their preparations 
are of real medicinal value; the secrecy is that the knowledge of 
such preparations is passed on to medicine-men or women, ex- 
clusively. 

I was standing with Charl looking down into the pit when 
my attention was called to an old Indian sitting outside, arms 
folded over his knees, looking far off across the river toward 
the trees, like a guardian spirit, immobile, incredibly old; a deso- 
late figure, barefoot, ragged, looking in the distance, silent and 
sad. 


Elsewhere there was the sound of heavy snoring. It was is- 


A SUPERB ARRAY OF DEERSKINS 


A curious, method was employed by the Yurok to “fix” their exquisitely soft and beautiful deerskins. 

The brains of the deer were mixed with tree moss and patted into shapes like a round cake. This 

cake, when dried sufficiently, was rubbed over the deer hide to oil it; finally the hide was rubbed 
back and forth over a smooth rock to “fix it soft, to make it right.” 


BEFORE THE WHITE DEERSKIN DANCE 


The White Deerskin Dance is one of the most impressive of the old 

Yurok ceremonials. Had one man possessed all the wealth represented © 

by these rare hides in the old days he would have been ranked as a” 

millionaire. They are still highly valued and a family owning some of 
this finery has aristocratic prestige. 


suing from an Indian boy, scarcely more than eighteen, who 
was lying sprawled on the roof of the sacred house itself, snor-| 


‘ing with open mouth, profoundly. There is your transition! 


Presently the old fellow got up. He moved slowly, bent over 
and gnarled. It was his duty to replace the plank on the roof § 
when morning came. His bare feet touched the trousers of the 
drunken boy; he had in fact to step over him to replace the 
plank. No word came from him. He moved silently, a tragic 
figure. Then he stepped back and went off. The guttural snor- 
ing continued. 

The inevitable was happening. The history of the ultimate 
disintegration of a tribe was in that scene: Indian boys being 
churned into whites, mixed up in a painful stew, and old Indians, 
incredibly old, placing boards on the roof of a sacred house, 
stepping over the prostrate, drunken bodies of their kinsmen who 
believe no longer. Civilization, for all 
the paradox, steps roughshod and ruth- 
less here. Under its terrific pressure, 
all the old Indian values, the old life, 
serene and free, succumbs in terrific in- 
dividual tangles. The younger genera- 
tion of Yurok is ‘on the fence’; they 
have neither fallen completely backward, 
nor completely forward; they are simply 
in the air and completely lost there, 
groping and suffering, and finding a 
panacea in jackass brandy, when they 
can afford it, on state occasions such as 
Wonikulego particularly. 

They are, however, by no means with- 
out stoicism or humor. Their faces can 
flash into very brilliant smiles and their 
retorts on occasion are discerning and 
sometimes witty. The situation they are 
compelled to face is not an easy one. 
One doubts if the given number of white 
men would exhibit such a fund of grit 
and equable temper in seeing a bad bar- 
gain through. Contempt surrounds them 
from the third-class whites, a smug, 
pseudo-arrogant stupid folk who for the 
most part have settled near them. There 
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are not many, but 
sufficient to permeate 
the air with malicious 
persistence of disdain 
and discouragement. 
Unpalatable hints 
exude from _ these 
whites who naturally 
have no understand- 
ing of the brown 
race and no patience 
with what they con- 
sider the _ Indians’ 
sheer cussedness or 
outright stupidity in 
not on the instant 
“catching on to our 
ways,” though it 
would take more than 
a powerful micro- 
scope to discover in 
what way these local 


whites are proving 
themselves entirely 
Srperior, Save 


through ton Ce. Of 
imagination. 

The Indian had his 
own culture. Yurok 
society was organized 
on the basis of the 
family and the vil- 
lage. And _ wealth 
was a distinct factor 
in this society. As 
commonly as with us, 
the man of impor- 
tance was the man of 
wealth: he who pos- 
sessed the most deer 
skins, the most head- 
bands, the most flint 
or dentalium shells. 
Marriage was defi- 
eee LT IRE nitely regulated by a 


radays only the more fortunate girls among method of purchase. 
Yurok can boast of colorful clothing. ~pere is a word in 
'r costumes for special occasions are orna- ; 
fed with red and white feathers and in- their vocabulary for a 
lerable bright shells which jangle musically “loose woman’ — 
with every step. kimholin; dirty—she 
is looked on askance. 
ir family life on the whole must have been idyllic before the 
te man’s coming. Nature was prodigal in the Yurok terri- 
. Salmon and acorns constituted their chief staples, how- 
r; excellently cooked salmon or smoke-dried salmon, and 
rns boiled down to a thick nutritious soup. 
‘he Yurok make devoted and affectionate parents, and in my 
r’s life among them I never saw a child fail respectfully to 
y a command of father or mother. They are fun-loving and 
d of pets; it is not uncommon to see chipmunks fed and ca- 
sed within doors, or a dove, no longer wild, as part of the 
lily gathering. They have definite ideas about manners. A 
l-brought-up man stepping into a house sits with folded arms, 
| says little, unless questioned. If he is given food he may 
; more, merely by way of showing he is not famished. He 
st eat slowly. 
‘heir interesting myths account for all things: animals, plants, 
ks, the coloring of a bird, the length of a deer’s tail. Myths 
ge from the humorous to the solemn; and no matter how 
ny times repeated the recital of a myth will always command 
attentive audience. There is nothing an Indian likes better 
n a story. 
The Indian synonym for the deity would be his mythical cul- 
e-hero, a man forever alone—in some myths appearing as dig- 
ed, grave, often pathetic, a lonely benefactor of the people, 
ching and helping them; again, in lighter mood, a perfect 
wn of folly, full of amorous desires and tricks, inquisitive, 
cious, ridiculous. In short, it has been said truly, the culture- 
o of any tribe is the Indian himself in his nakedness. 
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The Yurok had a curious conception of the universe. They 
imagined themselves to be living on a somewhat flat circular sur- 
face of earth surrounded by the ocean and floating on it. They 
were familiar with the sea as well as the river; an important 
townsite, still existent, was at Rekwoi at the very mouth of the 
Klamath. It follows they believed that by following the river far 
enough in the opposite direction, to its source, they would find 
salt water again, more ocean. The earth was vast; for this rea- 
son one was not aware it heaved, slowing rising and falling with 
the rhythm of the sea. The sky was like a great inverted bowl 
over the earth and reaching down into the ocean, all the way 
round. Breakers were caused by the constant pressure of its 
edge as it rose, and plunged again down into the sea. 

Far off beyond the sky edge was more land, but not for 
mortals. . Supernatural beings. There was the mythical home 
of the salmon and of tsiktsikal, “money,” and of their culture- 
hero, Wohpekumeu or to translate: “widower across the 
ocean.” He was, on many an occasion, a gay fellow, fond of the 
girls, like Zeus, and up to tricks with them. After a long and 
varied career both as a benefactor and a buffoon Wohpekumeu 
is ultimately trapped by his own amorousness and carried off 
through the sky-hole across the sea. It was Wohpekumeu who 
stole from the sky-people the first acorn for the Indians. 

When the acorns ripen in the fall the Indian families had 
used to gather them; some still do. Acorn camps were set up 
in the best localities, and the nuts packed home in the large bur- 
den baskets. The Indians’ particular method of cooking them is 
by boiling. Hot stones are thrown in the cooking basket and the 
acorns and water boiled together form a thick rich soup. It is 
a favorite dish of the Indians; that they are coming to disre- 
gard gathering the nuts is not because they have ceased to please 
but again because civilization has encroached. It is not extrane- 
ous to note that the acorn has recently been suggested as an 
easily gathered crop of genuine worth for the use of whites, 
containing as it does an astonishing quantity (18 to 25 percent ) 
of nut oil. It would appear that to white men, on the whole, 
what is “Indian” could be of little worth, and what drops from 
the trees with no trouble of sowing and laborious and expensive 
cultivation is passed by the boards. Majority rules and the 
Yurok like the white man walks past the acorn now to buy 
flour. It is more convenient! Also, and more pertinently, it is 
not laughed at. 

In their houses, particularly those of the older people, you 
will find hanging off to one side, rather with the sorry look of 
being edged in the shade, carved acorn paddles that in days 
gone were used for stirring, and elkhorn spoons with neatly 
carved handles. Their designs are nearly always of triangles 


and acute angles, sharp and clean, geometric; some are rather 
(Continued on page 46) 


A VETERAN BASKET WEAVER 


Though this old woman’s age may not be reckoned, she is still alert and 

capable. Baskets similar to the one she weaves have seen hard service. 

They are strongly made and equal to the heaviest burden whether it is 
a large fish-catch or a cumbersome load of firewood. 
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A MOTOR CARAVAN IN THE STONY DESERT 


In the “outback” droughts are of common occurren 
In years of extreme dryness hundreds of thousands have perished, 
small motor caravan of sheep shearers is stopping at an oasis to replenish its water supply. 


The hinterlands of Australia comprise vast plains and great stretches of barren desert. 


often thousands of sheep are reduced to living on “red dust and scenery.” 


AT THE HEART OF “DESOM Aw 


In the Great South Australian Desert—Life in the Lonely 
Never-Never Land 


By BEN ROBERTSON, JR. and McCOY HILL 


HE five sea-beholding Babylons of agro-pastoral Australia 

are even less Australia than the combined skyscraping 

manufacturing capitals of commercial America are the 
United States. Even though the Australians are excessively 
proud of their populous American-appearing Sydney, of solid 
old English Melbourne, of Australian Adelaide and colonial 
Brisbane, of ambitious and youthful Perth—and even though the 
first two be well worthy among the foremost of the earth and 
the latter three imperial within the Empire, the Australian cities 
do not possess the character of the land. They are the effects 
of Australia, not the causes. 

The bush is Australia. The outback, the back blocks, the back 
of beyond. There only is the south continent indigenous, there 
only is its peculiar personality expressed. This bush is not copied 
from nor copied by any other civilization. In the independent 
bush the Australian is at home. There flourish the sheep who 
maintain the nation. There lies the power and the glory of 
Kangaroo Land. Few travelers know the bush. In fact, thou- 
sands of Australians have never seen it. 

For the bush is a back country which combines all Australian 
landscape from 
silent forests of 
tall, death-still 
SPU Ipeles UO 
blown stiff-grass 
plains and stark 
bare deserts. It is 
only here and 
there, and casually 
then, that the bush 
takes that scrubby 
form which would 
lead Americans to 
so name it. In fer- 
tile sections of the 
Commonwealth, as 
in Victoriaand 
New South Wales, 
the outback may 
not begin for hun- 
dreds of miles 
from the coastline; 
in the sparsely set- 
tled and uninhab- 


“oums,’ 


lions of acres. 


A SHEEP STATION IN THE BUSH 
The typical sheep station in the Australian bush boasts little foliage. 


or eucalyptus trees, which shed their bark instead of their leaves in the winter. 
is the windmill which supplies water from an artesian bore. Some of the ranches contain literally mil- 
There is one cattle station in the Northern Territory comprising nine million acres. 


ited districts it invades all land down to the edge of the beat 
sea. 

Take Innamincka, South Australia. There is a bush toy 
Lines of communication on maps of Australia after they hi 
been charted beyond Innamincka are represented (when they” 
represented at all) by dotted lines. Innamincka is merely a? 
shacks along a so-called road in a land locked by a thous. 
miles in every direction—a civilization-forsaken spot that - 
never heard a steam engine whistle, or seen a traffic signal, 
developed a civic conscience or been wafted upward by _ 
Salvation Army hymns; just a lonely settlement that has net 
not even for a single hour, shone in the spotlight of the wor 
public eye. Yet, standing by a deep-flowing desert creek n 
the center of the ‘Commonwealth, it is the strange gathering-p! 
for one of the most widely dispersed populations of the fan 
of man. It is the happy home to one publican, runner of 
“pub” (‘‘Aussie” for saloon); one “john,” who is the poli 
man; three or four broken-down boundary riders, the scum 
the earth—and the Innamincka “girls,” the latter being notori 
over all Australia. The “girls” are goats. 

Here the bus! 
) 2 barren and 
rocky land. But 
Mount Hopeles 
mw station not 
many miles ay 
and still more 
olate in its le 
tion, there is nc 
blade of grass 
sight and 20, 
miraculous At 
tralian sheep gr 
out an honest — 
ing in the nei 
boring _ territc 
T.-he Innamin 
“pub” is a squé 
building of le 
than no archi 
tural importar 
It stands at 
end Sof Sajsea 
empty bottl 


The few’ trees one sees are 
On the left 
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THE PRIMROSE HIGHWAY 


table river of empty bottles leads to the “pub” at the desolate little town of Innamincka, South Aus- 
iia This bush town stands on the edge of the desert a thousand miles from the coast in any direction. 


f its supplies are hauled hundreds of miles by camel. Naturally the 


to civilization is too great and this accumulation represents the hilarity of many years. 


fii swells greater with the increasing years of the “pub’s” 
ant use. Inside it has attained but to a single distinction— 
seat of squalor. Here come the good men of the bush. 
they pitch their wild oats parties. 
H a reward for serving a few years in this remote post, the 
inincka policeman is retired on full federal pay. He resides 
corrugated iron shack and derives his respectability from 
igh position as administrator of the Innamincka jail. This 
m:d prison consists of an ordinary hitching-post, no more 
less, to which are kindly chained such occasional blackfel- 
as are apprehended after having violated the laws of Eng- 
by dealing justice according to their own black consciences 
“ring wives who, perhaps, have forgotten the place of woman 
1e home. Once in a blue moon, some boundary rider goes 
from sheer loneliness, runs amuck and kills someone. Then 
policeman must labor overtime. At night, “john” leaves 
unmoving Cerberus of the bush, the cattle dog, to watch 
- the prisoners while he retires within his tinned home— 
aaps' to dream, if he be the dreaming kind, to go crazy 
1 if he be not. 
fis Majesty’s mails arrive at Innamincka at irregular inter- 


AT INNAMINCKA 


MAIL CARRIERS OF THE DESERT 
the end of the railroad the mails are transferred to motor trucks which carry it inland to Innamincka. 


3? 


JAILED! 


The post to which this luckless 

“blackfellow” is chained by his neck 

and his feet is the official prison at 

Innamincka. The blackfellows are 

the Australian aborigines, one of the 

most primitive races of people in 
the world, 


vals. A motor lorry hauls them 
in over the hot, sandy track that 
straggles out from Farina, sev- 
eral hundred miles to the south. 
Mail reaches Farina from Ade- 
laide, still further south on an 
estuary of the Antarctic Ocean, 
by the railway carriages man- 
aged by the American railways 
commissioner of the State of 


expense of carting bottles back 


South Australia. 

Farina is so remote in the bush itself that it enjoys the fol- 
lowing end-of-creation reputation in Adelaide: Scene—An Ade- 
aes home of refinement. The family is seated at the evening 
meal. 

The Mother (beating the meat with the back of her fork) : The 
meat seems a bit tough. 

The Father: Tough—TI call it bloody leather. 

The Mother: And the butcher had the nerve to call it rump 
steak. 

The Father: Rump, hell. It came off the horn of a steer 
that walked all the way from Farina. 

After reaching Innamincka the bush mail is dumped into an 
ancient stage coach and camel-hauled over the sand-drifting 
Great Stony Desert to Patchawarra Well, Typinginie Water 
Hole, Yowacallannie Well and Moonlight Flat and on northward 
to Cadelga and then westward again to Pandie Pandie and the 
neighboring cattle stations of that sparse country, each an 
empire stretching through whole parallels of latitude and degrees 
of longitude. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Here it is transferred to an old stage 
coach drawn by camels to the various cattle stations scattered over the sandy desert. 
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EW people realize that ‘“Voo- 
Fr x0 in Haiti is a profound and 
vitally alive religion—alive as 
Christianity was in its beginnings 
and in the early Middle Ages when 
miracles and mystical illuminations 
were common everyday occurrences 
—that Voodoo is primarily and 
basically a form of worship, and 
that its magic, its sorcery, its witch- 
craft (I am speaking technically now), is only a secondary, col- 
lateral, sometimes sinisterly twisted by-product of Voodoo as a 
faith, precisely as the same thing was true in medieval Europe.” 
This statement is quoted from “The Magic Island,” W. B. 
Seabrook’s remarkable new study of the negroes of Haiti, their 
life, their superstitions and their strange religion of Voodooism. 
He has written a graphic and absorbing book based on experi- 
ences gathered during many months spent in Haiti’s remote val- 
leys and tangled mountains where he lived as one of the natives 
and in the capital city of Port-au-Prince where he mingled with 
the cultivated and sophisticated black aristocracy. Voodooism, 
with its ritual eating of flesh and blood, its frenzied dances, its 
priests and priestesses, its amazing 
pantheon of gods who are the black 
counterparts of Priapus, Aphrodite, 
Bacchus and other Greek deities, 
its mingling of Christian and pagan 
symbols and its profound emotional 
power over all its followers—this 
perplexing and terrifying religion 
is one of the most fascinating 
psychological phenomenon to be 
found in the modern world. Since 
Voodooism has been persecuted re- 
lentlessly by the whites its priests 
have been forced to carry on its 
ceremonies in secret, but it is not a 
secret cult like Freemasonry. It is 
secret only as Christianity was 
secret in the catacombs. 

The superstitious negro of Haiti 
lives in a world haunted by terrors, 
a world of marvels, miracles and 
sheer horror. It is a world in 
which supernatural events are com- 
mon occurences. Zombies, soulless 
human corpses mysteriously en- 
dowed with a mechanical semblance 
of life, are believed to be raised 
from the dead by sorcerers and 
forced to labor on farms and plan- 
tations. The sinister influences of 
black magic are at work every- 
where, among peasants and wealthy 


Polynice, nicknamed “The Sly 

One,” was an amusing, quick- 

witted peasant who served as 

guide and mentor to Mr. Sea- 

brook in the Haitian moun- 
tains. 


THE ISLAND OF BLACK MAGIC 


Witnessing the Savage Voodoo Rites of Haiti—The Frenzied 
Rituals of the Great Serpent 


A Review* 


By HORACE L. HOLMES 


Illustrations by Alexander King 


beings, the world of naive, kindly 
and harmless people who are his 
brothers; and that other world of 
mystery created by his own mind, + 
the product of savage atavistic forces Antoine Simone was 
which anthropologists and psychol- baleen in black sorcery 
ogists have never been able clearly hinsele 38 oie 
to explain. rant in 1908. His re 
One of the principal virtues of tume was a gaudy uni 
Mr. Seabrook’s book is the fact that 
throughout his attitude is sympathetic. He did not go abou 
investigations of the Voodoo mysteries with any feelings of 
tempt for or superiority to the black man. When he we 
live with Maman Célie he became her friend and he becami 
friend of all the other negroes in the little mountain commiunit 
It was through Maman Célie that he was permitted to witne 
several of the most important Voodoo ceremonies. Maman Céh 
was a mamaloi, or high priestess, of the Voodoo cult. She we 
schooled in all kinds of sorcery and in the making of many pote 
charms, yet for all her superstitious practices she was a wise af 
kindly woman. One of the most vivid chapters in Mr. Seabrook 
book is his description of the Petro ceremony or the blood sae 
fice to the great serpent god. 
Mr. Seabrook had been living 
long time with Maman Célie befo 
he was permitted to witness ~ 
ceremony. Ona plateau overh 
ing a gorge hemmed in by fores 
perhaps a hundred negroes ht 
gathered together. The ceremo 
took place by moonlight to 
rhythm of. the eternal Haiti 
drums. The actual blood sacrifi 
of the beasts was preceded by pt 
cessions and singing. Finally 
small, black bull adorned for sat 
fice was led processionally beft 
the tunnelle. This bull had becot 
a god, or the symbol of a g 
After further chanting and singi 
in supplication to the gods, pre 
arations for the sacrifice were ce 
tinued. Mr. Seabrook’s descripti 
of this ceremonial is so vivid th 
it is impossible to resist quoti 
some of his own paragraphs. 
“In the actual slaying of the s 
rificial beasts which now beg 
accompanied by deep chantil 
there was no savagery, no needl 
cruelty, no lust of killing. It ™ 
a solemn, ritual business, thou 
when once begun it moved swift 
A goat was held by the horns, t 


city dwellers alike. The negro may 
place his faith in any one of a hun- 
dred charms or owanga—a compli- 
cated variety of hate, love and mur- 
der charms mysteriously fabricated by mountain sorceresses. For 
him gods may suddenly assume human form and enter his humble 
thatched hut. He may be a member of the culte des morts which 
practices ghastly and obscene ceremonies before altars of skulls 
and bones. Frequently he is the victim of the crudest kind of 
charlatanism and hokus-pokus. In short, for the negro of Haiti 
there are two realities—the material world of ordinary human 
*“The Magic Island” by W. B. Seabrook. 


Alexander King and by photographs. 
Company. 


Illustrated by drawings by 
336 pages. Harcourt, Brace & 


In Voodoo worship Christianity and paganism are curiously 
mingled. Christian and pagan objects both adorn the Voodoo 
altars and play a part in the savage ritual. 


sharp-edged machete drawn acri 
its throat by the papaloi, and t 
blood gushed into a wooden bo 
held by the mamaloi, who poured 
into the great empty trough before the bull, while the body w 
tossed out into the shadows. Thus, in turn, the goats and she 
were slain. 

“And now the bull, before whom, deified, this blood of ott 
beasts had been poured out as an offering, must also die. It w 
the old riddle of the dying god made carnate and sacrific 
miraculously to appease his own bloody godhead. Is it any we 
der that the African ancestors of these worshipers, with su 
traditions of their own, had accepted also the Hebrew-Syri 
version of this age-old riddle taught them by the early colon 


C@istian priests? 
For this ultimate 
ifice, the sword 
used. Four men 
1 straining muscles 
ght to uphold the 
, to keep it upright 
f it had been a tot- 
mg brazen idol, to 
gevent it from sinking 
@ivn even in its death- 
loes, as the papaloi 
munged the long, 
mnted blade beneath 
@ bull’s shoulder and 
Broughits heart. 
Vth a deep, choked 
Blow the bull sagged 
Givering to its knees, 
ad was held thus by 
#> straining men. The 
vod did not gush 
funtain-like as it had 
#m the cut throats of 


dom the bull’s pierced 
sle, where the mama- 
J; knelt with her bowl 
| receive it and trans- 
Grred it bowl by bowl to the great common trough. 

7“The papaloi and mamaloi now both drank ceremonially of 
He holy blood, and then amid the crescendo excitement and 
irging forward of the worshipers, the twenty women robed in 
White danced, leaping and whirling in a group like frenzied 
Maenads, led by the mamaloi, while the priest now performed 
Js purifying office, asperged them all, sprinkled them, deluged 
iem, until their white turbans and the shoulders of their robes 
Hirned crimson. The worshipers, crowding now and frenzied, 
Het managed to respect a space in which these women danced, 
Mntil the priest cried, ‘All the world approach,’ and the crowd 
ailled before the altar to be sprinkled by the cleansing sacrificial 
Mlood. And brimming cups dipped up by the papaloi were now 
Hassed spilling ‘from hand to hand, all madly eager, after tasting 
Ht themselves, to gain merit with the gods by passing it to the 
Hands of others who might share it; thus, though a pande- 
Nnonium, it was in the literal sense of the word a ‘communion,’ 
. sharing. 

“From this swirling, milling ceremony of purification, figures 
leaped out dancing and screaming glory; here and there in the 
crowd a still higher, shriller, more unearthly shriek announced 
the pentecostal, in- 
visible, yet flame- 
like descent of the 
lois, spirits of the 
gods and of the 
mysteres, entering 
the bodies of indi- 
vidual dancers. 
This final phenom- 
enon of ultimate 
and overwhelming 
religious _ ecstasy, 
as I observed it at 
this and at other 
Voodoo ceremon- 
ials seensubse- 
quently, never be- 
came general or 
contagious. True, 
the entire crowd 
was now becoming 
frenzied and 
ecstatic, but they 
remained them- 
selves in ecstasy. 
This other force, 
which struck a few 
separate individ- 


man and half woman. 
magical purposes. 
morts. 


The rada drums which furnish the sinister, 
throbbing music so essential to Voodoo ceremo- 
nies are grouped to the left of the altars. 


These people belong to the witchcraft group known as the culte des 
The skull and bones are a part of the permanent altar paraphernalia. 


4] 


uals here and there like 
lightning, swept all 
self away, and those 
thus stricken became 
actually, in the tech- 
nical, religious sense of 
the word, possessed. 
No need for me to in- 
sist here on the abso- 
lute subjective reality 
of this phenomenon. It 
has been common to all 
religions during pe- 
riods of deep, mystical 
faith. 

“Not more than a 
dozen or at most fif- 
teen scattering individ- 
uals that night expe- 
rienced personally this 
ultimate and_ self-de- 
stroying illumination, 
but the coming of the 
lois was a Signal to all 
that the gods had been 
appeased, and were 
propitiously disposed, 
so that they could 
abandon themselves 
without fear to joyous, 
savage exultation, 

“And now the literary-traditional white stranger who spied 
from hiding in the forest, had such a one lurked nearby, would 
have seen all the wildest tales of Voodoo fiction justified: in the 
red light of torches which made the moon turn pale, leaping, 
screaming, writhing black bodies, blood-maddened, sex-maddened, 
god-maddened, drunken, whirled and danced their dark satur- 
nalia, heads thrown weirdly back as if their necks were broken, 
white teeth and eyeballs gleaming, while couples seizing one 
another from time to time fled from the circle, as if pursued 
by furies, into the forest to share and slake their ecstasy.” 

The Petro sacrifice was only one of a number of primitive 
ceremonies which Mr. Seabrook describes. Later on-he was him- 
self initiated into the mysteries of Voodooism in a remote moun- 
tain houmfort. There he witnessed the blood sacrifice of the goat 
and the strange and impressive ceremonies that accompany it, 
ceremonies that represent the mysteries of death, sacrifice and 
purification, of rebirth, fertility and recreation. 

Scearcely less interesting than his own experiences are some of 
the legends and supernatural stories of Haiti which he retells 
vividly in his own words. Though most of these stories are 
obviously exag- 
gerated or untrue 
they indicate the 
tremendous power 
which fear and 
superstition have 
over the Haitian 
negro. There is 
something uncanny 
and terrifying 
about these legends 
woven around so 
many dramatic fig- 
ures in Haitian 
life. For the ama- 
teur of mystery 
and horror stories 
they will provide 
abundant satisfac- 
tion. 

One of the sharp- 
est and most amaz- 
ing contrasts in 
Haiti is that shown 
by the life of the 
President, his offi- 
cials and his culti- 
(Cont. on page 56) 


Cock-fighting arouses a frenzied enthusiasm in 
the Haitian negro. When the combat begins the 
two owners alone remain in the ring. 
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ANNOUNCING THE CLUB’S NEW 
QUARTERLY PUBLICATION 


The Board of Governors takes special 
pleasure in announcing the new book 
chosen as the next special publication for 
the members of The National Travel 
Club. It is the dramatic story of one of 
the supreme achievements in the history 
of aviation—the first flight across the 
Pacific, a trip of more than eight thou- 
sand miles from Oakland, California, to 
Sydney, Australia. Its title is “The Flight 
of the Southern Cross.” The authors are 
C. E. Kingsford-Smith and C. T, P. Ulm, 
commander and co-commander of the 
“Southern Cross,” and two of the world’s 
most efficient pilots. 


Everyone remembers the anxiety and 
excitement with which the world followed 
these audacious aerial navigators as they 
winged their way through the three haz- 
ardous stages of their long journey: the 
take-off at Oakland and the arrival at 
Wheeler Field, Hawaii; the perilous trip 
thence to the tiny port of Suva in the 
Fijis, the longest ocean jump in the his- 
tory of the airplane and an unparalleled 
feat of navigation; and, finally, the last 
leg of the journey from Suva to Australia. 

But these are merely the bare facts. 
What of the audacious crew that piloted 
“The Southern Cross”? What of the dan- 
gers of the journey, the long struggles with 
tropical storms, blind flying at midnight 
thousands of miles from land, the tense 
moments of doubt, and the final thrill of 
victory? That is the dramatic story that 
is now so graphically told in “The Flight 
of the Southern Cross.” 

On the morning of May 31, 1928, we 
enter the cockpit of “The Southern Cross” 
with the crew of four men. The pilot, 
Kingsford-Smith, takes his seat at the 
controls; the three great motors begin to 
roar; the plane moves down the runway, 
rises and is soon speeding over the Golden 
Gate toward the distant Hawaiian Islands. 


It is a swift and vivid narrative, this 
story of the great flight. It is a story in 
which glamour, daring, excitement and 
peril are closely intermingled, in which we 
share all the emotions of the aviators. 
Here is the quick, keen exhilaration that 
came when, after twenty-six hours of fly- 
ing, the dark pinnacle of Mauna Kea was 
sighted. Here are graphic descriptions of 
the grueling hours when the plane battled 
with storms in a combat that seemed hope- 
less. Almost every difficulty, every 
hazard, of flying was met and conquered. 
There were moments of tense anxiety 
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about the gasoline supply, the motors, the 
problems of navigation. There were the 
vertiginous horrors of “blind flying” when 
all sense of, direction was lost and the 
plane seemed to be plunging wildly toward 
the sea. Finally, there was the dramatic 
moment when, after 3,100 miles of flying, 
the crew sighted the small brown dot that 
was Suva and realized that they had tri- 
umphed in pioneering a new air line across 
the Pacific. At the last, the journey com- 
pleted, there was the bewildering recep- 
tion at Sydney, Australia. 

We have no hesitancy in pronouncing 
“The Flight of the Southern Cross” the 
most exciting, the most interesting, and 
the most valuable book yet written on the 
subject of experimental aviation. 

For all its excitement, however, this 
was no hair-brained, dare-devil stunt flight 
with publicity its only desideratum. The 
preparations took months. Nothing was 
neglected which foresight or experience 
could recommend. It was as coolly con- 
ceived and scientifically carried out a 
flight as one can imagine. 

There are no more competent pilots 
than the Australians, Kingsford-Smith 
and Ulm. They were ably seconded by 
the two American members of the expedi- 
tion, the navigator Lyon, and the radio 
operator Warner. These four men have 
taken long distance sea flights out of the 
hit or miss category, and have shown the 
inestimable value of well-chosen equip- 
ment and adequate preparation. 

As is customary with the Club’s quar- 
terly publications “The Flight of the 
Southern Cross” will be issued in a spe- 
cial format and at a special low price be- 
fore it is made available to ordinary book 
buyers. The charge to members will be 
two dollars. Those members who have 
already subscribed to the Club’s quarterly 
publications will, of course, receive “The 
Flight of the Southern Cross” as soon as 
it is issued. Those members who have not 
yet done so may secure subscription 
blanks for the Club’s quarterly publica- 
tions by writing to the secretary. ~ 

The new venture of the Club in issuing 
quarterly a distinguished new contribution 
to travel, exploration, and allied subjects 
is meeting with augmenting success. The 
Club’s first publication was H. V. Mor- 
ton’s delightful “In Search of England.” 
The second publication was “Weather,” 
by Dr. E. E. Free and Travis Hoke, the 
first comprehensive and authoritative at- 
tempt to explain to the layman the human 
aspects of our modern scientific knowl- 
edge of weather. To these volumes ‘“The 
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Flight of the Southern Cross” is 
added. We can say in all confidence th 
it is a worthy companion to the prece 
ing publications. 


ON THE RIVIERA, = 

The City.of Nice, France, has just a 
nounced the extensive program of f 
Carnival, Mid-Lenten and Spring Fes 
tivities arranged for the early part of 192 
by the city’s “Comité des Fétes & de 
Sports.” q 
The gala opening of the season’s fe 
tivities will be “The Arrival of His Maj 
esty, King Carnival LI and His Escort, 
on the evening of Thursday, Januar 
thirty-first, in honor of which the city wi 
be gorgeously decorated and illuminated 
On Sunday, February third, in bof 
afternoon and evening, there will be th 
procession of decorated cars, cavalcade 
and gaily-attired masqueraders, with the 
attendant confetti battle. On the seventh 
the first of the famous Battles of Flowers 
will take place on the Promenade d 
Anglais, and, in the evening, the gay and 
colorful “Veglione,” or masked ball of 
“Olympus in the Garden of Hesperides’ 
is held. From then on to the end of April, 
life in Nice will be a succession of flower 
battles, fancy-dress balls, military horse 
shows, flower shows, horse races and 
other sporting and social events. 


IN HONOR OF JEANNE D’ARC 


To celebrate the five hundredth anni- 
versary of its deliverance by Jeanne 
d’Arc, the city of Orleans, France, wil 
hold next year, from May fifth to May 
twentieth, a series of fétes and festivities 
which are expected to attract as large a 
number of tourists from all over the world 
as attended the two thousandth anni- 
versary celebrations held last fall-in 
Carcassonne. 

The traditional civil, military and re- 
ligious fétes will be held, but with excep- 
tional solemnity on this occasion, on the 
seventh and eighth, but additional and un- 
usual events, including brilliant pageants 
portraying the history of France and of 
Orleans during the past five centuries, and 
a tournament of jousting participated in 
by armored knights that will be a faithful 
reproduction of the days of chivalry. 

The two weeks’ celebration will close 
with a three-day meeting of the Fifty-first 
National Gymnastic Féte of the Union of 
Gymnastic Societies of France. The 
events, in which athletic groups from all 
corners of France will participate, will 
take place on May eighteenth, nineteenth 
and twentieth. 
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Hamburé-Ameri- 
can Liners have 
carried the elite of 
the world “Across 
the Atlantic.’ The 
worlds of society, 
bw@iness, art, music—the prominent in every 
ik of life, have added their names to 
mbursg-American passenéer lists. And there 
ia till another passenger whose name is never 
lised though he is always there —* Health.” 
‘“Fealth” crosses with every one via the 
mburg-American Line. 
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Private road 
travel for your 


British tour 


Hundreds of years be- 
fore trains were dreamt 
of, English towns and 
hamlets were flourish- 
ing; the means of travel 
was by coach, post- 
chaise and horseback. 
Naturally, in those 


days all towns were 
built alongside the 
King’s highway, and 


there they stand to this 
day. The best and only 
proper way to see the 
ancient and_ historical 
scenery, and the beauti- 
ful countryside of Great 
Britain, is to travel 
along those same high- 
ways which are packed 
with tradition and bring 
one so closely in touch 
with memories of peo- 
ples and customs long 
since dead and gone. 
To do this in the utmost 
comfort you should rent 
one of our luxurious pri- 
vate Daimler limousine 
landaulettes, in charge 
of an experienced chauf- 
feur-guide, in livery, 
whose first duty is serv- 
ice to his clients. 


A fleet of 250 luxurious six-seater 
Daimlers always available for any 
period. 
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The Four Kingdoms of Guatemala 
(Continued from page 23) 


y Otto C. Gilmore 


The Indians who work on the great coffee fincas live in houses of bam- 


boo with thatches of palm leaves. 


This is Main Street in Champerico, 


the coffee port of Guatemala. 


Highlands. Peten gets its outside 
necessities through Belitze. Thus 
Baron Banana and Kaiser Koffee, 


and the Quiché Highlanders, and the 
Chicle and Rubber Knights rule 
over units economically autonomous, 
at times even politically autonomous. 

Guatemala City is a bright para- 
site on the larger tree of nationality, 
something of a prostitute tricked out 
from the modern bargain-counters, a 
necessary evil, more a center of 
power, center of the vague tradition 
of national order, and of Central 
American international unity, a place 
more of militarists and politicians 
than of organic culture. Its tenta- 
cles are good barracks, a military 
system, machine guns, and ladino in- 


trigue. Guatemala City is a clear- 
ing-house, adjusting accounts with 
Bananas, Coffee, Indianism, Peten, 


and the outside world, and particu- 
larly the growing pressure of the 
United States, and hoping sometime 
to become the leader of a larger 
realm of all Central America. 
Actually it is the fortress of the con- 
flicting bureaucratic interests, the 
militarists, the politically minded la- 
dino class maintaining their grip on 
the four outlying regions. 

From this center, with its suave 
international contacts, the govern- 


ment jockeys for power and affluence, 
striving for patriotic and selfish ends 
to tie the country into a unity de- 
nied by the political, racial, and 
economic facts. The Jefe Politicos 
are sent out to the Departments; 
blue-overalled, barefoot soldiers play 
cards for cartridges in a hundred 
barracks from Livingston to San 
José; the coffee and banana planta- 
tions pay their taxes and necessary 
Trinkgeld; the Peten finds its labor 
sequestration facilitated by the bor- 
der line with Mexico, and the protect- 
ing shadow of a central government 
too remote to be directly meddle- 
some. Guatemala is thus the foun- 
tainhead of national unification and 
efficiency, but it has no real cultural 
roots. It is the place where politi- 
cians, militarists, corrupted journal- 
ists, foreign adventurers, patriots, 
American capitalists and civilizers, 
drawn together by mutual cosmopoli- 
tanism and modern-world contact, 
pluck the clover and twirl the stem. 
The Law of Guatemala City is the 
law of the well-paunched super- 
state. 

But over the mountains and down 
the valleys and across the sweltering 
plains flies the long eche of the run- 
ning feet of the burden-bearers, run- 
ning toward some unknown goal. 


Caravaning With the Nomads of Arabia 


(Continued from page 11) 


little finer stuff. But on great oc- 
casions there is nothing more daz- 
zling than the costumes of the sheiks, 
and especially of the emirs. They 
wear long robes of silk or of Indian 
cashmere, waistcoats embroidered in 
silver or in gold, short jackets rig- 
ged out with silver, abbas of fine 
cloth with collars that shine with 
gold embroidery, and kafya, or head 
scarfs, of silver or gold-encrusted 
silk. 

The monotonous days of our jour- 
ney through the desert were occa- 
sionally brightened by interesting in- 
cidents. On one occasion a mes- 
senger brought a letter from Ibn 
Sa’oud, Sultan of Nejd, King of the 
Hedjaz, for the Emir Nouri Chaalan. 
The Wahabite was a young man, 


thin, hard, beardless, clad in the sim- 
plest possible abba and an unlined 
sheepskin. He presented himself at 
the threshold of the tent in the eve- 
ning as if he had just stepped in 
from the immediate neighborhood. 
After the correct greetings he de- 
livered the letter to the emir, and 
took his place by the shepherds and 
slaves without saying a word. Yet he 
had traveled alone for a whole month 
on his tetwl sleeping at night in the 
desert wrapped in his faroua. 

On another occasion my wife and 
I were invited to go hunting with 
Sheik Midghem in his car. After 
we had killed five gazelles and sey- 
eral habaras Midghem caught sight 
of a group of six ostriches. These 
birds are rather rare in the Hamad, 
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ie wouldn’t have let them get 
for anything in the world. We 
ut in pursuit at full speed in 
f the extremely uneven ground 
i made us lurch and leap dan- 
isly. It was a long race, for 
ostriches ran rapidly and the 
Hing of the car prevented us 
aiming accurately. At length, 
iver, we shot four of the birds, 
wo still flew madly before us, 
th giving visible signs of fatigue. 
them’s eyes sparkled. “We'll 
them alive!” he cried, and 
red to smooth ground ahead of 
Standing on the running-board, 
houted to his chauffeur to pass 
oirds, running as closely as pos- 
to. them. Gripping the wind- 
d with one hand and leaning far 
Midghem with almost discon- 
ing skill seized one of the birds 
he neck and threw it inside the 
The same maneuver was suc- 
fully repeated with the other 
ich. The two poor animals were 
exhausted after their race of 
‘e than twenty kilometers that 
7 didn’t even try to struggle. 
fany' travelers nowadays have 
ssed the desert in caravan or car, 
few can boast that they know 
life and habits of its sons. To 
lerstand these nomads, it is neces- 
y to become one of them, to share 
ir tents and their troubles, to 
ppt their way of life, to forget 
”s European habits. Then when 
trust vanishes from their hearts 
d open cordiality replaces cold 
liteness these desert children show 
smselves as they are. You can 
on understand their qualities and 
2ir defects and the astonishing con- 
ists in their character which make 
em beings at once kind and cruel, 
lendidly generous and avidly mean. 


During the two months which we 
issed with the Bedouins we could 
ote the change in their manner 
yward us from dav to day. To be 
ire, the Emir Fawaz had always 
i1own himself most amiable. alwavs 
ysrdly in his large hospitality, but 
hat a difference between the metic- 
lous courtesy of the first days and 
1e frank friendship that developed 
iter. During the first weeks we al- 
rays ate alone in our tent, unless 
aere were some official banquet. But 
ater the emir often came to our 
ent to share our meal as he would 
ave shared that of a fellow 
Jedouin. Often in the evening in 
he great tent he had supper brought 
lose to the fire for some of his in- 
imate sheiks and us to eat with- 
ut any formality. We were no 
mnger count and countess as in the 
eginning; we were Doushka and 
rusti, the diminutives of our first 
ames. “Yalla, Gusti, chasser el 
agale!” Fawaz would cry joyously 
1 his Franco-Arabian jargon, as he 
rould have said, “Yalla, Midghem,” 
r “Yalla,. Khalid.” In the same 
yay, all the other Bedouins, sheiks, 
ervants and slaves had become 
atural and friendly. 


I shall always remember the af- 
ectionate and profoundly sincere ac- 
ent which the voice of the Emir 
‘awaz had on the day we parted, 
then hé said as he shook our hands: 
Doushka and Gusti, henceforth you 
re my brothers forever. Do not 
orget the brother you leave in the 
esert !” 
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Electrification adds to 
the smooth, restful, 
clean flight through 
Switzerland ... it 
makes the country 


more beautiful 
than ever. 


= 


.... And when the fleets last fall brought back from Europe 
the tens of thousands of contented Americans their praise for 
Switzerland was unanimous . . . . the outstanding event of the 
entire trip in every respect! Do we need to add any superla- 


tives to this recommendation? 


Ask,your nearest tourist agent for our literature and insist on a tour that 
includes Switzerland. If he cannot satisfy you use the coupon below. 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 


475 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


I intend spending_______ days in Switzerland. Please send me illustrated booklets and map. 
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Scotland in May, 


Scotland in June is Scot- 
land at its best—and 
Gleneagles is the best of 
Scotland. Come to Glen- 


eagles in May and June. 


Accommodation should be reserved early. Apply 
to the Resident Manager, Gleneagles Hotel, Perth- 
shire, Scotland. The Hotel is under the direction 
of Arthur Towle, Controller LMS Hotel Services, 
London Midland and Scottish Railway, St. Pancras, 
London, N.W. 1. 


Literature obtainable from New York Agent: 
T. R. Dester, 200 Fifth Avenue. 


GLENEAGLES 


DANCING FISHING 
SHOOTING (Clay Pigeon) 


HOTEL GOLF TENNIS 
SWIMMING RIDING 


Direct Restaurant Car and Sleeping Car Services from London (Euston) 
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The City of Magic Springs 


(Continued from page 19) 


every servants’ hall until within com- 
paratively recent times. She became 
the oracle of cooks and parlormaids. 
I remember when a small boy hear- 
ing all about her from a large, super- 
stitious, but godly, cook, whose life 
was one triumphant spotting in the 
passage of events the fulfillment of 
Mother Shipton’s cryptograms. 

“She was a great witch,” said the 
old man, “and ugly, too.” 

He removed his pipe and pointed 
over to the trees on the right bank: 

“She was born in there,” he said, 


“and her real name was Ursula 
Southeil.” 

He then told me that Mother 
Shipton’s father was none other 


than the devil. Her mother, it ap- 
pears, met the devil in Knares- 
borough one evening and was im- 
mensely attracted by his air of re- 
finement. They began “walking out.” 
The devil deceived her. He then 
quietly declared his identity, which 
did not apparently come as a shock 
to her, and gave her the power to 
kill, heal, create thunder-storms, and 
generally to make herself a nuisance 
in the neighborhood. 

Her child naturally inherited these 
gifts. On the assumption, perhaps, 
that the devil looks after his own, 
the mother retired to a convent, 
leaving Ursula to shift for herself, 
which she quickly did by embarking 
on a career of rhymed couplets. She 
was so successful that she im- 
pressed her psychic powers on the 
whole country. Unlike most witches 
Mother Shipton became popular. 
There is no record, so far as I know, 
that any one suggested that she 
should be burned or ducked. I think 
her death is characteristic. She de- 
cided to die on a certain day in 1561. 
When the time arrived she solemnly 
said good-by to all her friends, went 
to bed, and died in a most business- 
like manner. 

I am told that she is still revered 
in many parts of Yorkshire, and that 
thousands visit her cave every year. 


TRAVI 


I walked through a mag 
park beside the river. Near” 
cave in which Mother Shipton 
born is a curious thin water 
called “the Dropping Well,” w 
turns any object placed in 
stone. This “magical” quality n 
have helped to establish the r 
tion of the prophetess in the ¢ 
of the superstitious of all ages! 


These chemical waters, which « 
up everywhere in the neighborh 
of Harrogate, drip slowly ov 
overhanging ledge of rock. A mo 
collection of objects is always k 
hanging where the waters will s 
through them and petrify th 
Visitors sometimes leave their 
and return during the  folloy 


stone. Among the things  sloy 
turning to stone at that moment wi 
a sponge, a stuffed dog, an owl, 
child’s Teddy bear, a hawk, gloy 
a weasel, a cat, a bowler hat, 
“A sponge petrifies fairly quickly 
said the man in charge, “because # 
water soaks all through it and 
chemicals act at once, but a dé 
or a cat sometimes take a year be 
fore they are hard and solid.” 
There is a museum containing ob 
jects which have been turned ¢ 
stone. They prove that visitors hay 
been amusing themselves like thi 
for a long time. There is a daint 
very early Victorian parasol perfec 
in every flounce and hard as steel 
If you go to Knaresborough ot 
market day, do not fail to wa 
through the crowded streets whe 
the stall-holders are selling almo 
everything that farmers and thei 
wives can desire—except, of course 
the right kind of weather. If yor 
know Devon farmers, contrast then 
with these equally robust, but en 
tirely different, Yorkshiremen, 
The street market of Knares 
borough, which overflows from th 
market place into side roads, is | 
hearty medieval sight. I suppos 
Cheapside was like that once. 


Doomed Sons of the Redwoods 
(Continued from page 37) 


plain, others elaborate, all are strik- 
ing. No attempt is made at realistic 
figures of animals or people. You 
will see tubular pipes also with clean- 
cut finish, and elkhorn purses cylind- 
rical in shape, hollowed out with in- 
finite patience and skill, and with 
carved exteriors. The baskets alone 
appear to remain of use to them. 
These you will find in active service 
from the large to the small. Their 
headbands and deerskins are kept 
under cover, treasured and of great 
value. Today they know also the 
price they can receive from white 
men; even so, they are disinclined to 
part with them. 

Their canoe is a sturdy dugout, 
capable of carrying enormous loads, 
several thousand pounds is not too 
heavy a weight. It is a sight worth 
seeing to watch an Indian in the 
winter, when the river tears, ride the 
dangerous current with remarkable 
grace and ease, enjoyment sparkling 
in his eyes. They are as familiar 


with the handling of their dugout 
as we with the handling of our feet 
The river is their chiefest road. O: 
occasion they dared the sea. But thi 
ocean objects or gets angry if any 
one talks while on it. No matte 
what you see or what happens jus 
say nothing. In short, mind you 
own business and go along. An 
truth told the rule is an excellen 
one; a man in a dugout needs ful 
and undivided possession of all hi 
powers when he bucks the challeng 
of the sea, 

To see the strong well-built Yurol 
men spear eels with a stroke neces 
sarily swift as lightning is an un 
forgettable experience. At nightfal 
they will go to the river’s mout 
with lanterns; in the old days burn 
ing torches were used, held up be 
hind the left shoulder; there the 
watch. No white man’s eye is quicl 
enough to catch glimpse of the ee 
and strike out simultaneously as th 

(Continued on page 48) 
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HAVANA 20001 7 Days 
All Expenses $120 up 


Taeal voyages toa romantic foreign capital. De- 

lightful sightseeing in automobiles and launches 
included. Visit the Prado, Casino, Malecon, 
Morro Castle, Cabanas. Enjoy golf, tennis, 
boating, bathing, racing, dancing. Novel sights! 
Charming scenes! Endless diversion ! 


MEXICO CITY 25 Days 
All Expenses $275 up 


European life and color amid the relics of an: 
cient civilizations. Shore visits at Havana, side 
trip to Merida, rail climb Vera Cruz to Mexico 
a City. Sightseeing trips in Mexico City included. 


Ask authorized Tourist Agents or 
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EUROP 


Early Spring Offers 


sailings direct to Mediterranean ports 
Mar. 16, Apr. 6, 20, May 11, 18, 25; itin- 
eraries include motoring through 
Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia; through 
Sicily, Italy, the Riviera; through 
Spain to the Ibero-American Exposition 
at Seville and the Exposition at 
Barcelona. 


For Spring and Summer 


Tours de luxe, by highest class steamers; 
sailings via North Atlantic and Southern 
routes. Itineraries covering Great Britain 
... Continental Europe... North Cape 
pu PEULESSIale 


Special Cruise Tours by Airplane; 
General Airplane and Private 
Automobile Travel. 


Tours by Cabin; Popular Tours 
by Tourist Third Cabin... an 


attractive series at popular prices 


Individual Independent Travel 


To suit your personal requirements, your 
budget and your convenience .. . with or with- 
out courier escort. 


Steamship tickets by all lines 


Cook’s Traveller’s Cheques .. . 
Current the World Over 


Literature and full information at your request | 


THOS. COOK & SON | 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Washington 
Chicago St. Louis San Francisco Los Angeles 
Toronto Montreal Vancouver 


in co-operation with 


WAGONS-LITS CO. 
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American ships 


OU find Americans going 

to Europe on their own 
American ships because they rec- 
ognize value. They want atmos- 
phere, of course. But they demand 
essential comfort first of all: un- 
questioned cleanliness; honest 
Yankee treatment; real service; 
the highest standards of living 
in the world, because they are 
used to them at home. They find 
these standards on American 
ships. P/us an atmosphere of lux- 
ury and refinement unsurpassed 
on any ocean liner. Those who 
want a speedy crossing, at low 
winter rates, sail on the Leviathan, 
world’s largest ship; six days and 
you're over there. If you prefer a 
day or two longer at sea, your 
steamship agent will gladly rec- 
ommend one of the delightful 
American cabin ships, George Wash- 
ington, America, Republic, President 
Harding, or President Roosevelt. 


United 
States Lines 


Doomed Sons of the Redwoods 


dark snake-like flash swims in. But 
; there with sure stroke the Indian has 
lit speared and tossed back on the 
I Holes are dug, not deep, and 
h put in so that by no chance 
| they may wriggle to sea again. It 
lis an exacting and exciting sport, 
and at the river’s mouth it is not a 
it dangerous. Men have been 
| known to become so absorbed that 
the tide has crept on them unawares 
land the sea swept them out and off. 
The currents there are extremely 
| treacherous. Eels are either smoked 
| or cooked fresh over hot coals. The 
Indians are careful not to eat too 
much of it; they are too rich. 

Like all Indians the Yurok are 


‘ 


(Continued from page 46) 


fond of gambling. They will sit up 
for nights at it, singing the while 
their gambling songs. But the old 
games are passing also in preference 
to black jack or poker. The younger 
men are not without some skill at 
cards now. 

The old things are passing, right 
and left. There was a pepperwood 
tree that stood across the river op- 
posite the old Indian village site of 
Turip. It spoke long ago to the 
Indians in -this fashion: “When J 
fall, there will fall with me the In- 
dians. When I go, they will go 
also.” 


That tree has fallen. 


At the Heart of Desolation 
(Continued from page 39) 


Stations around Innamincka, in 
South Australia, in New South 
Wales and in Queensland, pack 


their wool overland by camels to 
Farina, under the high and haughty 
command of Afghans. These Af- 
ghans were camelmen in their coun- 
try, they will have you know, but 
for all that they will swindle you of 
your cherished Hebrew socks. The 
caravans of laden camels in single 
file, burdened with bales of wool, 
and bell-tinkling, are reminiscent 
more of the “Arabian Nights” and 
glamorous Bagdad than present-day, 
sweating Central Australia. 

Some ponderous journeys require 
the gracious part of a year from the 
time the Arabian dromedaries leave 
the far-outback station until they 
come homing again with lumber, 
boxes of butter, sides of bacon, bar- 
rels of beer and the thousand and 
one kaleidoscopic demands of out- 
back existence. 

Cussed and unbeloved, the sweet- 
scented old camel, odorous, bad tem- 
pered, slobbering when he eats, a 
nightmare when he sleeps, possessed 
of a raucous voice and a malodorous 
breath, is for all his faults, tract- 
able, steady and tireless. Men 
“West-o’-the-Darling” reckon he can 
go forty days without water pro- 
vided he is not worked during that 
famishing time. His tall, turbaned 
Oriental master, ruled by the Faith 
of Mecca, piously contents himself 
in this faraway land of Christian 
heathen—for is he not earning fif- 
teen times orthodox Saracen-Afghan 
pay? Captain Afghan accompanies 
the caravan aloft on a riding camel. 
Trailing along, afoot in the dust, trot 
his blackfellow lieutenants. 

The nearest doctor to Innamincka 
is at Farina. For such minor inci- 
dents as broken legs, toothaches, and 
morning-after gastritis, the independ- 
ent bush folk doctor themselves ac- 
cording to their own conception. A 
traveling Methodist bishop of this 
nomad land administers to the spir- 
itual needs of his scattered kingdom 
by airplane. 

In summer, in the months between 
December and March, the Australian 
sun beats down pitilessly on Inna- 
mincka with a 120 and 130 degree 


femperature. Desert dust storms 
rise up to cloud the air for days on 
end. There are droughts and 
freshets and flies and heat. Bush 
fires will imperil existence and to 
this is added the burden of loneli- 
ness. But the bush people are a 
Saxon folk, men who have carried 
their lives in their hands, who have 
lived hard and worked laboriously. 
They are no featherbed race, these 
of the luxuries of effete 


scorners 
cities. In their boots they have lived 
and in their boots they will die. 


Kind they are and as for pure, un- 
alloyed charity, the rough-good-na- 
tured “blokes” outback are un- 
equalled anywhere. The bush is their 
job and they know it. A driver of 
some old motor car, which, mission- 
ary-like, has given its whole life to 
bumping about in the back-blocks, 
will know every bad place, gutter, 
stump, rock, tree, root, “boggy” 
patch in an invisible track for fifty 
or a hundred miles. They can strike 
out over an all-monotonous desert 
and yet finish up at the desired goal. 
A newcomer making a similar trip 
would end tragically in death-stary- 
ing circles. 

But Innamincka approaches the 
bush at its worst—or best, according 
to the measure of standard. Beside 
a creek along a bordering desert, 
Innamincka is one of the world’s 
places where life comes hard. It 
tries men’s souls and either makes or 
breaks them. But the bush radiates 
from Innamincka country in diversi- 
fied circles—north through the 
tropics; east over a semi-barren land 
of salt bush and blue bush to a 
fertile land of rivers and a range 
of blue mountains; south to the Ant- 
arctic; west—its worst—across a 
continent of spinifex and sand to 
jarrah and karri forests by the In- 
dian Ocean. As the coast is ap- 
proached from the barren center of 
the Commonwealth, as rain increases 
in hundredths of the inch, stations 
and communications increase. But 
the nearer civilization and cities the 
farther the real Australia. 

In the far outback—in the Never 
Never Land where the Australian 
“boils the billy” in pastoral peace— 
there is “dinkum” Australia. 
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1 Broadway New York 


Bind Your 
Copies of 


Travel ! 


NEW loose- leaf binder | 

for holding 12 issues of 
TRAVEL is now ready. Copies 
are removed and inserted sim- 
ply by shifting a rod. A year } 
of the magazine may thus be — 
kept together for reference. 


Handsomely bound in blue 
cloth, stamped in gold, the 


binder has the appearance of 
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RY CRUISES TO 7p, 


jest ndie- 


RUISE away to tropical islands, to scenes of modern wonder, to the great 

Southern Continent —all made more delightful by the luxurious comforts 
of your superb cruising ship VOLENDAM or VEENDAM. These magnifi- 
cent oil-burning turbine sister ships are especially designed for tropical cruising. 
Accommodations de luxe; direct ventilation; broad, cool decks. 


29 Day Cruise by the S. S. Veendam 
From New York, February 12, 1929 


iting Nassau, Havana, Santiago, Kingston (Jamaica), Colon (Pan.), Curacao, La Guayras 
racas, Trinidad, Barbados, Martinique, St. Thomas, San Juan and Bermuda—$385. up 


16 Day Cruises by the S. S. Volendam 
From New York, February 16, 1929 


Visiting Bermuda, Kingston, Port-au-Prince, (Haiti), Havana and Nassau—$230. up 


From New York, March 9, 1929 


Visiting Kingston (Jamaica), Colon (Panama), Havana and Nassau.—$230. up 


Cruise rates include comprehensive shore excursions, carefully 
arranged and carried out by the Frank Tourist Company. 


For choice selection of accommodations, make reservations now. 
Illustrated booklet**4,” with full details, sent on request. 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


21-24 State Street, New York 

Branch Offices and Agents in all principal Cities 
and FRANK TOURIST CO., 
542 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Write for 40-Page “Booklet E29” 
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Your.. 


home away from home 
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«a AY im ever y r0on, 


Away from home, you still will feel at home 


if you’re stopping at a Statler. You can 
take your choice of two radio programs, 
right in your own room—and at no charge, 
of course. You’ll find a reading lamp at 


the head of your bed, a newspaper under 


Qo your trip abroad 
from 232 itineraries cov- 
ering allcountries of Europe 
during summer of 1929. 
Prices from $295 to $1074. 
England, Belgium, Holland, 
Germany and France, all 
expenses, $406. Congenial 
parties personally con- 
ducted by expert couriers. 
Delightful Tourist Third 


Cabin accommodations on 
Canadian Pacific 


steamships via the scenic St. 
Lawrence ‘water boulevard’ 
to Europe. College orches- 
tras on shipboard—just like 


Art Crafts GUILD TRAVEL BUREAU 


a big house party! Large 
amount of motor travel in 
Europe. Thousands of sat- 
isfiled clients recommend 
Guild tours. 


Tour prices include round 
trip Ocean passage; trans- 
portation through Europe 
by rail, steamer and motor; 
good hotel accommoda- 
tions; excellent meals; sight- 
seeing programs; admissions 
to galleries and museums; 
services of English-speak- 
ing couriers and guides; 
transportation of baggage; 
and all tips abroad. 


Dept. 734, 180 North Michigan Boulevard, CHICAGO 


your door every morning, circulating ice- 
water, private bath, well-stocked library, 
and other home comforts. 

The next week-end you’re traveling, plan 
to stop at a Statler. You’ll find it next best 
to home. 


There are Hotels Statler 
with radio in every room in: 


BOSTON - BUFFALO ("ietatBufaie 
CLEVELAND *+ DETROIT 
ST. LOUIS » NEW YORK ("gieucopzatcd” 


Hotels Statler 


7,700 ROOMS WITH BATH AND RADIO RECEPTION, 
FIXED, UNCHANGING RATES POSTED IN ALL ROOMS. 
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Let Us Pay 
Your Dog 
a Salary 


If he is a year old it makes 
no difference whether he is 
a bloodhound or a Pekinese 
—we'll pay him regularly 
by allowing you a ten per 
cent discount on your Resi- 
dence Burglary Insurance. 


You will be surprised 
how little it will cost you 
to carry a policy that will 
provide this desirable pro- 
tection—probably not more 
than a few cents a day. 
Isn’t it worth that to be 
free from worry — free 
from the risk of chasing an 
armed intruder—free from 
the possible loss of hun- 
dreds or thousands of dol- 
lars? 


Any insurance man or 
banker will tell you that the 
Hartford Accident and In- 
demnity Company is a good 
organization with which to 
do business and you will 
find that the Company’s 
representative in your com- 
munity, through whose 
agency all policies are writ- 
ten, is a good man to know. 


Let us give you an idea 
of what Burglary Insurance 
will cost even if you are 
merely curious to find the 
amount of your dog’s “‘sal- 
ary’. There is not the 
slightest obligation. Just 
mail this coupon. 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co., 
Hartford, Connecticut: 


What will Residence Burglary Insur- 
ance cost me? 


Check the type of residence: Single 
family (1; Two-family [); Apart- 
ment (J. 

Have you a dog a year old?.......2-. 
Namie wie serislesiscls siiniewan ei skin cise ewapiesieite’ 


Pee m meen nrc eee ere aseensesenes 


If you would also like informa- 
tion regarding the cost of insur- 
ance that will protect you if you 
are sued for damages by any one 
injured while on your premises, 


check here []. 


The Modern Greek at Home 


(Continued from page 16) 


at how few Greeks seemed to know 
anything of the history of their own 
home towns. It is said that they 
know and are very proud of “their” 
great past, that every citizen of 
modern Greece has a_ superiority 
complex more or less subconsciously 
derived from his ancient predeces- 
sors. Yet we saw little evidence of 
it; rather a tendency to be apologetic 
on the backwardness of his poor but 
beloved country. If he is passion- 
ately fond of dwelling on the great- 
ness of his forbears, it must be 
rather a secret vice. On the other 
hand, he seems to have retained the 
unquestioning hospitality toward 
strangers which is reputed to have 
been one of the most charming vir- 
tues of his remote forbears. 

But here we are praising instead 
of damning him again. That’s the 
trouble with likable people, what- 
ever their other faults. No proposi- 
tion was ever put up to a modern 
Greek, even if it is only getting a 
train a mile away three hours later, 
that he did not find it impossible— 
unless he has lived in the United 
States. That is one of the chief 
complaints of those who have lived 
with us against those who have 
never left home. “They have no 
kick, no get-up-and-go.’ Only by 
dint of a long and vociferous argu- 
ment can they be talked into doing 
anything, at least anything outside 
the regular daily routine. “This seems 
to be an evidence of a worn-out so- 
ciety, far from an up-and-coming 
one, producing novelties, conceiving 
and carrying out new ideas, like the 
Greeks of old. Do races go to seed 
for the same reason that religions 
do—get hidebound with rites and 
formalities and taboos and conven- 
tions, until they can no longer carry 
the weight, and topple over because 
they are so top-heavy? A kind of 
national hardening of the arteries is 
perhaps natural. Certainly, with all 
their virtues, the modern Greeks 
suggest a race run down, dead be- 
fore they know they are dead, just 
as happens to all of us eventually. 
How can this race, now apparently 
completely devoid of any but the 
most materialistic thoughts, too lazy 
to think, have produced the civiliza- 
tion of ancient Greece? Of course 
the answer is that it is not the same 
race—nor the same country, to any 
great extent. 


Greeks have no memory, says one 
of their best friends, herself mar- 
ried to a half-Greek and resident by 
choice in Hellas. Though she has 
lived there only a few years, she 
asserts that she knows every street 
of Athens, while her Athens-born 
secretary hardly knows the Odos 
Stadion, the principal thoroughfare. 
When duty takes her to Saloniki, 
she tells me, she has to wire her 
secretary almost daily not to forget 
to do this or that, though it is all 
written down for her on the day’s 
calendar. Has to telegraph her to 
be sure to look at the calendar, or 
she will be sure to overlook this or 
that important appointment, duty, 
even routine task. The Greeks re- 
ply, “Why, of course you people 
from the cold, peppy North can re- 


member”—what virtue in weather! 
Yet it is no hotter in Greece in July, 
at least by the thermometer, than in 
downtown New York—though, to be 
sure, the heat does last longer, 
rages incessantly, until often you 
don’t care a fig whether school keeps 
or not. Yet in other mental quali- 
ties the Greek seems to be normal, 
and, strange to say, he is good at 
foreign languages. But that, retorts 
his defamers, is merely a kind of 
showing off. In short, the Greeks 
are half Orientals in many ways— 
their love of sitting in cafés, their 
treatment of women, indifference to 
time; Western in other matters, the 
meeting line of East and West. 


There are really only two good 
reasons for wanting to commit 
murder in Greece. One is the dif- 
ficulty of getting a plain “yes” or 
“no.” That classical ditty of yester- 
year, “Oh, yes, we have no bananas,” 
is not in the least humorous in 
Greece. As in China, it is tthe 
habitual mode of expression. It is 
hard enough to remember that “nay” 
means “yes,’ as does also a shake 
of the head—it is as bad as trying 
to drive an automobile in England. 
But that is by no means the, worst 
of it. What is the use of learning 
Greek, even setting aside the plethora 
of “Americans” in that ancient land, 
when most replies consist of a facial 
grimace. Nodding the head, or, 
rather, thrusting the features up- 
ward in an exaggerated expression 
of suggesting an evil smell, is the 
habitual form of negation. 

The other plea of justifiable homi- 
cide, the most distressing thing of 
all about the Greeks, is the habit of 
slinging beads, likewise an evidence 
of Turkish influence. Once it was 
a Moslem custom to tell on a rosary 
the twenty-nine attributes of Allah. 
But now the string of amber or 
wooden or leather or glass or what- 
not beads carried by nearly all men, 
in Greece as well as in Turkey and 
the other Moslem lands beyond, has 
no religious significance whatever; 
they are merely nervous beads, time- 
killers, occupation for idle hands, 
with no other reason to exist than 
the love of fidgeting during idleness. 
Greek men playing with their beads 
have such a resemblance to little 
boys that you want to hand them a 
doll. Beads everywhere, men only, 
priests less than laymen; and it is 
not merely the sedentary sissies of 
the cities who carry them, either. 
Policemen, husky dock-whollopers, 
horny-handed peasants, all have the 
habit. They rattle them in trains, 
they rattle them in trams, they rat- 
tle them everywhere, at all times; 
yet if you threaten to kill them you 
are considered queer and impolite. 

In all Greece and its islands I 
never saw a café or house-door 
loafer reading, except a rare rag 
of newspaper; so no wonder they 
need beads. The women seem to get 
along with staring and _ gossip. 
“Americans” on a visit home quickly 
readopt the habit, carry them on 
the steamer up to the very moment 
of tying up to the Brooklyn dock. 
But they hang them up out of sight 
when they get back to business, and 
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‘ess to find the custom as foolish 
losing shop in the middle of the 
It has been estimated by an 
ert statistician-psychologist whom 
d not hire to investigate the mat- 
that if all the ass-power Greek 
1 expend on the slinging of beads 
re laid end to end it would not 
build good roads for all Greece 
would keep the women from 
ying water and firewood and 
king in the fields, with enough 
We: over to read a book now and 
‘n, 


But one cannot be too critical of 

land that has suffered as much as 
idern Greece. Greece was doubled 
graphically by the Balkan war of 
W2 and the World War. By the 
Wms of the exchange of populations 
use of the Treaty of Lausanne 
Gmething like half a million Turks 
tt what is now Grecian soil and 
Ft only did more than a million and 
half of Greeks who had in many 


iries suddenly pour in upon 
other country, but many Armenian 
“iid other Christian refugees came 
Yso. In other words, a country of 
yout fifty thousand square miles and 
‘ready crowded with some five mil- 
on inhabitants was called upon to 
sceive overnight more than a mil- 
Yon and a half of fellow-countrymen 
‘ho had suddenly fled from Turkey, 
ften completely empty-handed. 


If you do not fully realize the 
lamity of an instantaneous twenty- 
ive percent increase in population 
a land where there are far too 
many people and too little arable soil 
ind rain already—you can’t, of 
rourse, for we have never come 
ithin cannonading distance of such 
a problem. We do not even know 
what overcrowding is—though we 
re beginning to sense the possibility 
of it in the distant future, as witness 
our anti-immigration laws. The mis- 
fortune that befell Greece was as if 
we, with a smaller and less re- 
‘sourceful country than we _ really 
have, had suddenly to take in more 
than thirty million Americans, mainly 
women and children and old men, 
who had been chased out of China 


or Mexico or Canada or somewhere, 
most of them penniless and all their 
property in the land they have left 
confiscated—and that on top of ten 
years of continual military efforts 
and internal difficulties and other 
troubles. 

Life—or at least earning a living— 
is hard in Greece even without the 
recent great influx of population. As 
in Constantinople, in so many cities 
of the Orient, the visitor at least 
from our spacious land gets the im- 
pression that there are too many 
people. Swarms of men vegetate in 
their little shops, ready to pounce 
out like more or less harmless rats 
upon every possible client. Men who 
look as if they might be somebody 
where opportunity offered wander 
about in rags, selling lottery tickets, 
a few oranges, some bread rings 
dotted with caraway seeds, sug- 
gesting slender doughnuts, in keeping 
with the emaciated sellers. Es- 
pecially on the islands is one struck 
by thd surplus of men lying about, 
labor to be had almost for the ask- 
ing. Like the libérés, or “free” 
prisoners of French Guiana, allowed 
to go wherever they like on the is- 
land, but, for financial reasons, un- 
able to leave it, they wander discon- 
solately about as if they had long 
since lost all hope of finding some- 
thing to do. 

Modern Greece, as of course you 
know, is a resuscitated nation. Once, 
not so long ago, it was as dead as 
a door-nail—which, I understand, 
for some reason means very dead in- 
deed. I shall not be so presumptuous 
as to try to improve your ancient 
Greek history, but I shall conclude 
now by reminding you of one 
significant fact. We have heard of 
Moslem conquests ever since our 
early school days. ‘Greece was one 
of those conquests, vet, near as it is 
to us, few of us have ever really 
recognized just what Moselm con- 
quest means. Only those who have 
wandered far and wide among the 
Greeks can realize how they have 
been permeated in customs, char- 


acter, point of view, nay, even cos- 
tumes, by their centuries under the 
Turks. 


J have seen more than one perform- 
ance of the lugutshari and I enjoyed 
it better than any play I have seen 
on Broadway. 


Of the many strange customs of 
the Karakatchans that of imploring 
God to give rain should be men- 
tioned. Crops the Karakatchans do 
not have, but rain is necessary for 
the grass on which the sheep pas- 
ture. To break the spell of long 
droughts which parch the grass, this 
is what they do: A girl, usually an 
orphan, is dressed in green weeds 
and leaves and is paraded through 
the streets of the village with chil- 
dren and adults following. Pails of 
water are thrown at the girl from 
windows and doors and the people 
on the streets sing, “So that it may 
rain; so that the crops and the grass 
may grow,” or they shout, “Give, 
God, ratn!” The girl chosen for 
this duty is called pirpurin. 

It should be made clear that this 


The Black Fugitives of the Balkans 


(Continued from page 32) 


is a distinctly Slav custom. The 
Viachs have borrowed it, like many 
other things, from that great group 
of people so rich in quaint customs 
and traditions. Even the name 
pirpurina suggests Perin, the mighty 
God of Thunder of the Slavs. 
Mount Pirin in Macedonia with its 
El-Teppe, the stormiest peak in the 
Balkan peninsula, also derives its 
name from the thundering god. But 
strangely enough the Slavs them- 
selves call the weed-girl by an en- 
tirely different name. The Dalma- 
tians call her Dudule, the Macedoni- 
ans, Duduleika. 

Among the songs the Karakatchans 
sing those of haiduk character pre- 
dominate. They sing of the glory of 
Karaiskaki, the great hero that took 
part in the Greek insurrection; of 
Katchaandoni, famous brigand-king 
of Mount Pindus; of Veli Ghega, il- 
lustrious Albanian chieftain in the 
service of the notorious Ali Pasha, 
the Lion of Jannina. 
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Sandalwood and Dust in Old Galata 
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pariahs, outcasts among the outcasts 
of the great city. 

The high-pitched voice of 
ring the tortures oi he 


d perceptibly w 


oulder with open palm, 


|and made the sign of the cross. 


Petras, by the way, is the owner 


of “Petras Café” known in every 


| riverside dive and saloon from Lon- 


|every language under the sun. 


| glories in its dirt. 


| “intellectual” 


in 
The 
café justly boasts of being dirty; it 


don to Port Said, and cursed 


| surely is that. The low vaulted ceil- 
ling covered with cobwebs and lay- 
|ers of soot from the open fireplace 


upon which sizzle pots with strange 
garlicky delicacies of the Orient, 
The mouldering 


walls bare the weird imprints of 
greasy hands and itching  coal- 
plastered shoulders, beside being 


highly ornamented with fly-blown 
“pictures” found in the forecastle of 


|every self-respecting wind jammer. 


Chairs, benches and tables give 
forth an odor of sour wine and 
rancid olive oil. The floor is dirty, 
so are the year-old Syrian news- 
papers in the corner reserved for 
guests. Decidedly the 
whole place is entitled to the epithet 
“dirty”; the sole redeeming feature 
is a hammered bronze brazier of an- 
cient Persian workmanship, filled 
with slow-burning sandalwood. 

The bow-legged waiter, croupier, 
cook and general “beast of burden” 
stirs the fire with an iron fork, pil- 
ing on sandalwood sprinkled with 
dried jasmine flowers and _ red 
pepper! The black turbaned Copts, 
sharing a yellow bowl of rice, roll 
up their blood-shot eyes and sneeze. 


“Azrael! the sandalwood smells 
good!” 
From the corner of my table, 


actually covered with a tablecloth 
of sorts, I watch drowsily my friend 
Petras call out the winners in the 
Galata national sport, the cockroach 
race. Big fat cockroaches race over 
a table covered with a green cloth, 
scared by the sudden flash of a 
match and coins change hands to 
the tune of “ahs” and “ohs” of the 
unfortunate loosers. A “Punch and 
Judy” show attracts its quota of at- 
tention of happy, laughing listeners. 
“Punch,” a  fire-belching Moslem 
watrior, batters his enemy the 
Inghz, using a rapid-fire of slum- 
born invectives that would do credit 
to a veteran fireman working over- 
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; g roars of a fog 
horn in s of the drunken 
rug merchant, my iriend Socrates 
Papakadopoulo. 

My neighbor at table, a young 


Persian student, explained in halt-| 
a sacred son of a} 


ing French that 
pipe, un artiste Copte” would recite 
the legend of ‘Sandalwood and 
Dust,’ but yes, my friend!” 

Petras with a lordly gesture called 
for another round of drinks at his 
expense. The guests grunted in dis- 
may. That the drinks would be 
charged to their accounts they knew 
full well, and the money collected 
piastre by piasire at the end of the 
week. 

Slowly the curtain rose. A youth, 
his eyes darkened with kohl and 
lips painted to represent a Cupid’s 
bow, prostrated himself before the 
hushed audience. In a faraway voice, 
holding his powdered hands with 
gilded nails over his bent head, he 
recited the Coptic legend of “Sandal- 
wood and Dust” a legend of the 
Galata streets. 

I will not attempt to translate the 
fragrant legend into our plain, 
everyday English for fear of spoil- 
ing the gossamer beauty of the 
jeweled words by the Coptic poet 
and mystic Andras El Kharan the 
Gifted. It dealt with the love of 
Sultan Mahomet the First, the Lion 
of Allah, for his beautiful Coptic 
slave, Maria the Rose. 

When Maria fell dead on the 
streets of Galata, stabbed by a 
jealous rival, “the Prophet Mahomet, 
thrice blessed be his name, gave her 
rose-petal heart in a sandalwood box 
to the White Christ of her people, 
the Copts.” 

And her “heart did He burn, and 
the ashes mix with the dust of 
Galata streets.” 

“The streets of Galata she loved,” 
the young Copt said, in a hardly 
audible whisper, “the streets my peo- 
ple call by their ancient name of 
‘Sandalwood and Dust!’” 


* x 


* * x 


As one leaves the quiet and dreamy 
Moslem Mosque to seek the tumult 
and barter of the bazaar, so may one 
go to Galata, still untamed and un- 
spoiled for those in whose veins 
runs the red blood of life. 

Hur a~ha-a Galatah Mueslhim! 
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WORLD’S FIRST WARDROBE TRUNK 


comes to Denver! 


We take pleasure in announcing the opening 
of a new branch, designed to serve our custom- 
ers in the West. The new store is located at 
332 17th Street, opposite Brown Palace Hotel, 
Denver, and will carry a full line of distin- 
guished Innovation Trunks and Luggage. It 
will also be equipped with full service facilities. 
The public is cordially invited to attend the 
opening reception, February 25 to 28, inclusive. 
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A Ree Green Peacock is an inter- 
national organization for the pro- 
tection of all who travel. At its 
offices, or by post, information and 
disinterested advice can be obtained 
on travel conditions in any part of 
the world. It is always at your serv- 
ice, and can make for you any or all 
of your arrangements. 

In addition, it refunds to you two- 
thirds of any commissions, rebates or 
special terms that it obtains on your 
behalf. 

The membership fee is $3, covering 
a period of five years, and membership 
in The Green Peacock is of absolute 
importance. In your own interests 
you should join at once. 

Your membership card will be ac- 
companied by full details of all facili- 
ties available, and an outline of the 
organization’s future plans. 
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Harry A. Franck 


INCE Harry A. Franck made his 

reputation years ago with “A 
Vagabond Journey Around the 
World” he has continued to produce 
travel books distinguished by their 
vigorous style and their unusual ma- 
terial. No matter where he goes— 
and he ‘now has visited nearly every 
part of the world—he succeeds in 
discovering unusual things which 
other travelers ignore. 

His latest volume The Fringe of 
the Moslem World (Century) tells 
of his recent journey through Egypt, 
Palestine, Transjordania, Syria and 
the new Turkey. It is sufficient to 
say that this book does not fall be- 
low the standard which he has in- 
variably maintained. 


The Endless Romance of the Sea 

OW that the sailing ship is 

doomed we are becoming more 
conscious of the romance which is 
disappearing with it. As evidence of 
this, a number of books dealing with 
high adventure in the old days of the 
sailing ship are making their appear- 
ance. Perhaps the most thrilling of 
these is John Cameron’s “Odyssey,” 
transcribed by Andrew Farrell (Mac- 
millan). Captain Cameron was a 
true seaman of the last century. A 
hard-bitten Scotchman, he - sailed 
over three oceans suffering privation 
afloat and enjoying dissipation 
ashore. He knew storms, wrecks and 
death-dealing catastrophes. He spent 
hungry months on a desert island 
and for weeks he was famished in a 
small boat. The record of his wan- 
dering as set down in this volume is 
based on a manuscript by Cameron 
himself. This superb book is an au- 
thentic evocation of the days of the 
past. 

Another great seaman who has just 
written his memoirs is Captain 
George Fred Tilton. His book is call- 
ed Cap’n George Fred (Doubleday, 
Doran). Now a man of nearly 
seventy, Captain Fred shipped aboard 
a whaler at fourteen. He spent a 
lifetime in the South Seas and 
the Arctic, walked across Alaska 
to summon help for an icebound 


whaling fleet and quelled a 
mutiny with his fists in Bering 
Straits. He is the last of the old 


whalers, the type of sea-dog that 
Herman Melville used to write about. 
His book is written in a vigorous 
salty English and it is rich in ad- 
venture and excitement. 

In The Life of Sir Martin Fro- 
bisher (Harper's) William McFee 
returns to an even more adventurous 
period. McFee’s picture of the great 
seaman “full of strange oaths, jeal- 
ous in honor, sudden and quick ia 
quarrel” is brilliantly drawn. The 
editors of the Golden Hind Series, 
in which this volume appears, have 
added another volume to their excel- 
lent series of biographical studies of 
England’s Elizabethan seamen. 

Two volumes dealing with recent 
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interesting cruises in the Arctic are 
The Cruise of the Northern Light 
by Mrs. John Borden (Macmillan) 
and Icebound by James M. Ashton 
(Putnam’s). The first book is the 
work of a woman who accompanied 
the Arctic expedition headed by Cap- 
tain John Borden. This expedition 
proceeded as far as Wrangell Island 
where they hunted the Alaskan 
brown bear, the walrus and the Polar 
bear. Icebound is the story of the 
voyage of a little trading schooner 
which visited the primitive Chug- 
Chees and Deermen as well as the 
Russians and other white men. in the 
Siberian Arctic. Mr. Ashton had 
many exciting adventures and his 
record of them is well done. 


Gypsies 

Kee BERCOVICI has lived 

and taken the road with gypsies 
in many parts of Europe, and per- 
haps ‘ao one is better equipped than 
he is to tell the story of their origins 
and follow their trail across Europe 
in France, Germany, Spain, Russia 
and the Balkans. He has done this 
in The Story of the Gypsies (Cos- 
mopolitan). It is a book that lives 
up to the romantic connotations of 
its title. Bercovici tells of the 
Gypsies’ heroic battles, their heroes, 
their festivals, their triumphs over 
law and order, their laughing lives 
and their glowing legends. 


The Turkish Ordeal 


Hee EDIB, one of the most 
remarkable of Turkey’s mod- 
era women, has issued her second 
volume of memoirs—The Turkish 
Ordeal (Century). Halidé Edib first 
became prominent as a journalist and 
novelist during the constitutional 
revolution in 1908 and she has since 
taken a leading part in the education- 
al reorganization and social revolu- 
tion of recent years. Her new book 
covers the years when Mustafa 
Kemal was setting up a Nationalist 
government at Angora and when 
Greek armies were overrunning 
Turkey. Halidé Edib fought 1a the 
Turkish army. She describes the or- 
deal of the Turkish people with com- 
passion and skill. 


Defiant Abyssinia 
ORDON MacCREAGH, who 
contributed an article on mar- 
riage customs in Abyssinia to the 
September issue of “Travel,” has 
just published a book covering his 
extended journeys im that country— 


The Last of Free Africa (Century).. 


In addition to discussing Abyssinian 
economics and politics, the book de- 
scribes caravan travel, big game 
hunting and the manners and customs 
of the natives. It is a volume which 
makes clear to the reader why this 
black empire has been the only coun- 
try in Africa to maintain its inde- 
pendence through centuries of for- 
eign aggression. 
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North Cape Crt , 


Independent Inclusive Expense 
Departing any day, arranged by 
pert on Scandinavian Travel. Our 
dependent booklet S-10 outlines 25 | 

_ North Cape Cruises, 

Bookings made for all steam 

write for special cruise booklet C4 

Five select personally escorted t 

covering the best in Scandina 

aleisurelymanner.Extensionst 
land and Continent. Booklet 

Inquiries on Scandinavian and Europe 

Travel cheerfully answered 


Gillespie, Kinports & Beard. 


8 West 40th St. New York 


The | 
HAMILTON] 


ERMUDA’S largest, best. 
known hotel, entirely fir 
proof, stone  constructio) 
Rates from $7 per day, includi 
all meals. 
Largest, most beautiful 
—splendid dance __ orchestra, 


Golf, tennis, yachting, bathin 


Address The Spur Travel Bu- 
teau, 425 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, amy travel agency, or 
Glenwood J. Sherrard, Manager, 
Hamilton, Bermuda. q 


BERMUDA — 
18-DAY TO 3}-MONTH T 


end sound SOUTH AMEBIOA 


DISCRIMINATING travelers cho 
route of the famous “Santa” s 
for their comfort and luxury. Sai 
every two weeks via Havana and dire 
Excellent Year-Round Climate — 
PANAMA—18 Days—$250 
PERU—32 Days—$495 
CHILE-BOLIVIA—46 Days—§! 
AROUND SOUTH AMERIC 
60 Days— 
Diversified, completely arranged sho 
trips under direction of ship’s offi 
GPACE LINE ‘320Xen 
The Line with the Complete Tour Se: 


Plan Your Trip in EUROPE 


By RAIL or PRIVATE MOTOR 
Complete Travel Arrangements Made, 


Master Coury 


Corporation D> 
TOURS AND CRUISES 

Throughout the World ’ 

11 W. 42d St., N. ¥. CG Longacre 


‘UROP] 
VN All Expense bookie Vics 


Tours Co., Dept. § 
S'fo's. Michigan Ave., Chica 
Honolulu, Suva, New Zeala 
The Well-Equipped Royal Mail Steamers: 
“AORANGI”’ (22,000 tons) - - Apr. 3, May 
“NIAGARA” (20,000 tons) - - May I, Jue 
Sail from Vancouver, B. C. 
For fares, etc., apply Can. Pacific Railway. 
Can. Pac. Blidy., Mad. Ave., 44th St., N 


or to the Canadian Australasian Royal 
Line, 999 Hastings St. W., Vancouver, 


Ciark’s Famous Cruises 


NORWA AND WESTER 


MEDITERRANEA 

Cruise, 52 days, $600 to $1300 © 
S S “LANCASTRIA” sailing June 2 
Spain, Tangier, Algiers, Italy, R 
viera, Sweden, Norway, Edinbur 
Trossachs, Berlin (Paris, Londo 
Hotels, drives, fees, etc., includ 


Mediterranean, Jan. 29, 1930, $600 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N. 
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“SOLENT CLIFFS” 


nS 


[fi Private Hotel with the Premier Position 


odation for 140 Visitors. 
yurnemouth. 


CCG 


Under personal supervision. 


Bournemouth 
Est. 1880 


Tels. 241 and 5329. Grams Carpenter, 
Further particulars apply 


Brodie Carpenter, or TRAVEL, 7, W. 16th St, New York 


BLEDON HALL 


East Cliff, 


OURNEMOUTH 


RST-CLASS RESIDENTIAL 
“EN PENSION” 
HOTEL 


wn) E*m—Moderate Terms Write for Tariff 


‘Lisburne” 


PRIVATE HOTEL 
RQUAY, ENGLAND 


and Cold Water, Electric 
ss each bedroom. Overlooks 
near Kents Cavern. Cen- 
ti for All Historic Places in 
‘on. Terms from £5/5/- 


Apply MANAGERESS 


BATH 


gar Private Hotel 


Laura Place - Phone 2125 
MH: and Comfortable. Excellent 
Cuisine. Moderate Tariff. 


J. HOOPER, Proprietor 


Be My Guests 


in England 


AND BE SURE TO COME 
EARLY IN THE YEAR! 


Remember the Spring months—April, 
May and June are the loveliest of all, 
and by visiting Europe then you 
avoid the crowds. 


UNIQUE, INDIVIDUALLY PLANNED and 
conducted motor tours in Britain and 
throughout Europe cesting from $13 
each, per day, inclusive of private 
auto travel, hotels, meals, admission 
fees and gratuities. 


Pamphlets and reliable advice free 
with pleasure. Write me fully. 


D. HARMAR-SMITH 
Regent House - Regent Street 
London, W.1 


THE CARE OF YOUR CHILD 
IN ENGLAND 


Two Ladies (TRAINED NURSES) receive 
one or two small or delicate children in 
sunny house on SOUTH COAST. ENTIRE 
CHARGE WHERE PARENTS ARE ABROAD; 


or own nurses by arrangement, 


THE MISSES SHAW 
South Haven, Feltham, Sussex, 


Eng. 


a 


Old England. 
here seems to linger about 


* ZT an old inn, as about an old 
church, more of the magic and 


romance of the past than is to 
be found anywhere else. The 
wise traveller looks forthe inn 
in which history and hospital- 
ity are wedded. Such are the 
hundred Inns in England with 
the Trust House sign, in 
which you can count upon 
good fare and comfortable 
rooms at a moderate price. 


Full list and booklet from 


Trust Houses, Limited 


53, Short’s Gardens, London 
Wi Ce2 


or “TRAVEL” 
7, West 16th Street 
NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


MINERVA HOUSE 


52, Pulteney Street 


BATH, ENGLAND 
Private Boarding House 
On level and convenient for Baths 
and Pump Room 
Separate Tables Phone: Bath 429 


Mrs. T. LAWRENCE, Proprietress 


5 


Prince’s Hotei, 
Bournemouth 


CHARMING, SHELTERED 
SOUTH POSITION 


Renowned for Its Comforts and 
Excellence of Cuisine 


Central Heating, Gas Fires, Garage 
’Phone - Bournemouth 708 


Bournemouth 


SANDYKELD HALL - Manor Road 
Private Hotel 
’Phone 5616 


A charming hotel standing in two acres of 
lovely grounds, only two minutes from Sea, 


“Like a Gem in a Beautiful Setting’’ 


lot and cold running water and gas fires in 


all bedrooms—Central Heating—Excellent 
Cuisine—Modern Wireless—Large Garage. 
Illustrated art tariff free from T. Horspool, 


and London 


CUMBERLAND HOUSE HOTEL 
*Phone Kensington 7630 


51-53, Earls Court Sq., 
South Kensington, S.W.5. 


Private Hotel—Delightfully situated in good 
locality. Central for shops and all amuse- 
ment—Magnificent Public Rooms—English 
Chef—Liberal Table—Billards. 


Convenient for long or short visits, Illus- 
trated Tariff from T. MORSPOOL, as above, 
or TRAVEL, 7, West 16th St., New York. 


oit@9 BOURNEMOUTH 


eee your holiday at Bournemouth this year the 
glorious sunshine, the six miles of golden sands, and the 
beauty of the surrounding country make each day one of un- 
alloyed pleasure. 

At your Hotel you will experience the traditional hospital- 
ity . . . the feeling that you are a welcome and honoured 
friend, while there is no lack of amusement the whole day 
round. 

Whatever your inclinations, they will be fulfilled at Bourne- 
mouth; its choice means a holiday you can never forget. 


The Official Ilus- 
trated Guide and 
Register of Hotels 
may be obtained free 
from the Town 
Clerk, Room 72a, 
Town Hall, Bourne- 
mouth, Hants, Eng. 


Rotarians! Why not anticipate the pleasures 
of your 1929 Conference? Arrange a Spring va- 
cation at Bournemouth ... . . the Conference 
will make a fitting end to a glorious holiday. 


ear x 
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as 
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There is Golf, Hard and Grass 
Court Tennis, Hunting, Yachting, 
Fishing, Motor and Sea Trips— 
every outdoor recreation at its best. 


There is Sir Dan Godfrey’s Municipal Or- 
chestra, theatres, cinemas, dancing, military 
bands on the pier, etc. The shopping centre 
ranks with the finest in England. 


Daily Trips are made to the historic 
Hardy Country, the New Forest, 
Cheddar Gorge, Wimborne and 
other places of interest. 
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Reserve a Luxurious 
SERVICE FLAT 


for your visit to 


— 


racine 


Picturesque Lapps in colorful na- 
tive costumes . . . great herds of 
reindeer . . . limitless forests . . . 
snow-clad mountains . . . mighty 
waterfalls and foaming rivers. 
That’s Lapland—tand of the Mid- 
night Sun! 

See this enchanting region beyond 
the Polar Circle. There’s nothing like 
it in all the world. Easily accessible 
from Stockholm by modern steam and 
electric railways with all-compartment 
sleepers. 

Bight days direct from New 
York by the Swedish Ameri- 
can Line or via London or 
Paris by convenient boat or 
train service—ten hours by 
air. Through trains from Ber- 
lin and Hamburg. Booklet 
from any travel bureau or write 


SwepisH State Ramways 
Travel Information Bureau, Dept. 4A 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Swe¢pe N 


London 


Simated in the most 
fashionable part of the 
West End. These famous 
Service Suites offer you 
the comfort and prestige 
of a private residence at 
most moderate cost. 


Short and Long Visits 


Suites 
room, private  sitting- 
room, bathroom, private 
telephone from 5 to 12 
ineas weekly. Rooms 
rom 2 guineas weekly. 
EMBASSY COURT 
91 Jermyn Street, S.W.1 


HALF MOON CHAMBERS 
27 Half Moon Street W.1 


MORVEN CHAMBERS 
48 Jermyn Street, S.W.1 


Write for Free Booklet to 


TRAVEL MAGAZINE BUREAU 
7 West 16th Street, New York 


or 
MANN Warp & Co., Lrp., Dept. T.A. 
Embassy Court, 91 Jermyn St. S.W.1 


Gerrard 1036 


comprising _ bed- 


Latest Novelties 


in Watches, Mirrors (for travel), Mouthorgans, Toys 
and Artificial Flowers we offer in all kinds and at 
lowest prices, in assortments, from $10.00 up. Special 
Offer: Six Traveling-Alarm-Clocks, assorted, of su- 
perior quality, sent C, I. F. for $8.00. 


FP. W. H. Hegewald 


Hanau, No. 427, Germany 


& 
EUROPE Uap 
STEAMSHIP TICKETS at TARIFF RATES or ALL-EXPENSE TRIPS 
INDEPENDENT TRAVEL - - ALSO CONDUCTED TOURS 
SEND FOR THIS NEW 48-PAGE BOOK OF EUROPEAN TRAVEL 
A Guide Book and Travel Catalogue combined—the most helpful, most systemati- 
cally arranged book of its kind ever published. We also issue monthly, for free 
distribution, a booklet of STEAMSHIP DEPARTURES tabulating all ocean sailings 


scheduled for the coming year. Special Itineraries arranged to suit your specific plans. 
All-expense European Trips from $267 to $1300 per person and up. Ask for Book No. T-1. 


Gg MARTIN TRAVEL BUREAU 


18 WesT 34th St., NEw York - Longacre 5400 


New Orleans 


NEY ORLEANS is probably right 
in claiming to be the strangest 
city in the United States. It has had 
a history of two centuries and it is 
steeped in three cultures, French, 
Spanish and American. In Fabu- 
lous New Orleans by Lyle Saxon 
(Century) the history of this city is 
set forth. And what an interesting 
history it is. Beginning with the 
French town and the Spanish city its 
development is followed through the 
gay and gracious days of the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
tury up until the time of transition 
when New Orleans emerges as a 
busy modern commercial city which 
is, however, not yet entirely devoid 
of its old charm. This book is full 
of curious information of all kinds. 
The author was born in Louisiana 
and spent his boyhood in New Or- 
leans. He is steeped in the traditions 
and history of the city about which 
he writes so well. The book is lav- 
ishly illustrated with drawings by 
E. H. Suydam. 


The Island 
of Black Magic 


(Continued from page 41) 


vated friends compared to that of 
the negroes who live in the distant 


mountains. The wealthy Haitian 
girls dress in the ultra-fashionable 
costumes of France. The men are 
frequently polished and cultivated, 
speaking impeccable French and 
reading the latest publications of the 
Nouvelle Revue Frangatse. As a 
matter of fact, Haiti has produced 
several distinguished poets, and when 
Mr. Seabrook was at the President’s 
palace he found His Excellency and 
a group of his colleagues deeply ab- 
sorbed in a discussion of the future 
of Haitian poetry. The President 
himself is a gifted poet and his 
work has been published in the 
Anthologie de Poésie Haittienne 
edited by a distinguished French 
critic. On his way home from the 
palace Mr. Seabrook reflected “How 
queer it would seem for a group of 
cabinet ministers and treasury ofh- 
cials of the White House to be 
earnestly discussing the poetry of an 
American anthology which included 
metaphysical love lyrics by. Calvin 
Coolidge.” 

“The Magic Island” is perhaps one 
of the most illuminating studies of 
Haitian life that has ever been made. 
It is filled with graphic descriptions 
and with fascinating and unusual ex- 
periences. The contributions it makes 
to the understanding of primitive re- 
ligion and superstitions are im- 
mensely valuable. Finally, for sheer 
excitement it is as good as a dozen 


|mystery stories. 
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TRAV 


An attractive series of comprehensiy 
tours priced to suit all 
HIGH GRADE MEDITERRANEAN fT 
Departure June 15th. The best iz 
travel. Limited to twelve per 
SELECT TOURS leaving June and 
finest steam cluded 


eS, 
UNIQUE SWISS-BLACK FOREST 
Features: Dutch C: , the Black 


BRITISH ISLES TOUR, 
Mountains and Lakes of Wales, 
Mountains, Canalas and 
Scotland; by motor through the 
Cities and charming Devonshire. 
MODERATE-PRICED TOURS, The best 
their class. Comprehen- 

sive itineraries. Limit 20. 
STUDENT CLASS TOURS. $575 11 
wards. Attractive itineraries. Good — 
hotels. All expenses. Limit 25. © 


Write for Booklet N-1. 


ranged vi 
sight-seeing, 
Steamship Tickets secured at tariff x 
Write for our New Independent Booklet 


ALASKA AND PACIFIC COAST TOUR 
The best in American Travel. Booklet N- 
Gillespie, Kinports & Beard, In 
Established 1891 ; 

8 West 40th St, New York — 
Phila, Ofice—210 South 17th St 


SUNRTDHTEVIMU AA TEU ET AUT 

BOOKS 
eo FOR THE 
Traveler 


Read about your trip be- 

fore you travel. If there is 
a travel book published 
we have it. ; 
Travelers Book Shop 
(Specialists in Travel Books) 
New York 


AURUUDUCARYOONRULAUOU OANA ENTE 


See Europe As It Really Is 


WARSI 
Voyages 


INTIMATE TOURS OF 
DISTINCTION 


MODERATE RATES k 
CONSISTENT WITH COMFORT 


LITERATURE ON APPLICATION 


11 Broadway : 


EA 


a 


CHARLES A. JOLEY & CO, 
Suite 1006, Steinway Hall 
109 West 57th St. New York, N. ¥e 


Europe 192 


Select Summer Tours $790 “f 
Vacation Tours $340 4nd 


EGYPT—PALESTINE 


SPRING TOUR, March 16th 86 
SPECIAL SUMMER TOURS ] 


All Expenses—Small Party 
Superior Service—Culturead Leaders 


MOTOR TOURS—INDEPENDENT 
TRAVEL 


Steamship Tickets—All Lines 


STRATFORD TOURS 


452 Fifth Ave. New York 
Longacre 8781 
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Tf You Know Paris— 


You'll love this book 


{if You Don’t Know Paris— 
You'll need it” 


—Brentano’s Book Chat 


PARIS. 


ALON, CAFES, STUDIOS 


By SISLEY HUDDLESTON 


Author of “France and the French,” etc. 


“An absorbing volume—a revelation of the fas- 
i cinating kaleidoscope of Parisian Life today.”— 
PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER. 

“Mr. Huddleston has done for Paris art life 
what Basil Woon has done for its fashionable 
world, Bruce Reynolds for its bars and Clara 
§ Laughlin for its galleries.”— Harry Hansen in the 
N. Y. Wor tp. 

50 Cartoons and Illustrations $5.00 


IN THE 

LINCOLN COUNTRY 
By REXFORD NEWCOMB 
Author of ‘The Spanish House 
for America,’ etc. 


“A monumental book. Mr. 
Newcomb’s care and thorough- 
ness have raised it above the 
status of a mere guidebook and nearer to biography.”’— 
SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 


43 Illustrations and maps $3.50 


‘the queerest part of Arabia 
and the most fascinating” 


THE MARSH ARAB: HAJI RIKKAN 
By FULANAIN 


The waterways of Iraq offer untold glamour. A _ native 
tells this absorbing story of himself and makes startling 
revelations. ‘The Haji’s tales abound in adventure of the 
wildest sort, in curious folk-stories and ancient loves.” — 
PHILADELPHIA RECORD. 

Frontispiece and map $3.00 


LIPPINCOTT 


Philadelphia—London 


OP POETIC CATES 


~ 4 ea 8 Rei 


LAND 


| ealization in dene of dreamlike beau- 


ty, proud castles Gnd picturesque ruins 


crown (Sermany s wooded hills and: rocky 


peaks, and Iomance floats her banner 


from their ancient towers. As you stroll 
through dark massive gates, the glory, 
glamour and romance of the past rise from 


rich portals with famous coats of arms, 


pearing gables, ivy covered walls and sculp- 


tured Balconies Ramparts, battle scarred 
towers, ancient weapons, frescoes in mag- 
nificent halls and curious trophies tell 
wonderful tales of love or noble friend- 
ship, of heroic deeds and glorious fights. 
Each castle has enchanting legends, in- 
spirations for the world’s sublimest poelry. 
German castles revive and reveal more 


of the past than all written history. Vou 


live history when traveling in Germany. 


GERMAN TOURIST 
INFORMATION OFFICE 
665 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK,NY. 


Please send me Illustrated Travel Brochures on Beautiful Germany. 
830 
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BERMUDA $70 


Round trip. All expense trips of any 
duration arranged. Steamship — Hotel — 
Sightseeing. 


FLORIDA $80 


7 days. All expenses Charleston—Jackson- 
ville—St. Augustine. Other trips from 
9 to 14 days, 


WEST INDIES 


All expense trips— $140 Up 


14 to 31 days. 


HAVANA $120 


10 days. All expenses. Other tours from 
13 to 17 days. 


California $225 


Via Havana, Panama Canal. Round trip. 
One way-Water; one way-rail. 


EUROPE 


Make your reservations now. Choice se- 
lection of rooms available at regular tariff 
rates. Tours arranged to all parts of 
the world. Consult us before making your 
arrangements. 


INTERNATIONAL 
TRAVEL BUREAU, INC. 


128 W. 45th STREET NEW YORK 
BRYant 2694 


Something Surprisingly Smart 


EE EUROPE 
As It Really Is— 


‘VARSITY 
Motor Voyages 


Thru France, Switzerland, 
Italy, are unusual—for 62 
days. New York to New 
York, all expenses, $730. 


J, Interesting brochure on |, 
“t application re 


CHARLES A. JOLEY & CO. 
Suite 1006, Steinway Hall 
109 West 57th St. New York, N. Y. 


EUROPE 


ESCORTED TOURS 


By taking one of our escorted tours, arranged 
so thoroughly by our European department, 
you are assured a happy, carefree journey. 


FREQUENT DEPARTURES 
Prices Range From $550 


TWO VERY ATTRACTIVE TOURS 
Leave July 2, S.S. Laconia, cabin ac- 
commodations, visiting 8 countries in 
comfort and leisure, complete - $975 


Leave July 3, S.S. Homeric, tourist 


accommodations, visiting 7 countries, 
good hotels, all expense $775 


Independent Travel 
If traveling independently, we will prepare, 


without obligation, itineraries to fit your 
requirements, ranging from $8.00 a day. 
Write for Booklet ‘‘M,”’ outlining in 
detail the most attractive tours 
conducted and independent. 


Simmons “Cours 


1328 Broadway New York City 
Opposite Macy’s Wisconsin 0030 


Leading College Tours 


Nearly 3,000" members 


Travel. 
Send for booklet. 
College Travel Club 
154 Boylston St. 

oston 


BOURNEMOUTH 


A Beautiful Channel Resort and Its Environs 


Along the seacoast at Bournemouth rise great cliffs of 


sisi 


sandstone scored with picturesque dells. 


HOMAS HARDY described 

Bournemouth as a “Mediterran- 
ean lounging place on the English 
Channel” and this is perhaps as 
good a brief description as any. But 
for Americans Bournemouth must be 
much more than a charming watering 
place for it lies in one of the most 
historic sections of England. Along 
the sea-coast rise great cliffs of sand- 
stone scored with deep, picturesque 
dells or chines. From the top of 
these cliffs, where the salty and in- 
vigorating Atlantic breeze is always 
blowing, one may walk amid beauti- 
ful groves of pine trees over-looking 
the magnificent sandy beach a hun- 
dred feet below. In the distance sail- 
ing ‘boats and racing yachts are sil- 
houetted against the dark mass of 
the Isle of Wight. 

The town of Bournemouth lies 
in and about the valley of the 
Bourne and is surrounded by exten- 
sive parks, gardens and drives. In 
itself the town is delightful enough, 
but it is largely modern because 
Bournemouth did not become a 
fashionable resort until the middle 
of the nineteenth century. Since 
then it has grown rapidly and is 
now one of the most important re- 
sorts in England. 

There is one place in Bourne- 
mouth, however, which has its his- 
toric associations—the churchyard of 
St. Peter’s on the East Cliff. Here 
are buried William Godwin and his 
wife Mary Wollstonecraft whose re- 
mains were transferred here to rest 
beside those of their daughter Mary 
Shelley. Shelley’s heart was inter- 
red in the same grave together with 
the body of his son, Sir Percy Shel- 
ley. 

For pure recreation Bournemouth 
provides golf and tennis, sailing, 
swimming and all of the other rec- 
reations familiar to the fashionable 
seaside resort. For the motorist and 


the walker there are numerous inter- 
esting excursions to places of his- 
On 
the 


toric and archeological interest. 
one side of Bournemouth is 


ancient port of Poole, once the haunt 
of smugglers; on the other Christ- 
church with its famous Norman 
priory church. A few miles along 
stretches the glorious New Forest, 


formerly the hunting ground of 
Norman kings. 
Within easy reach by motor 


coaches there are a score of delight- 
ful old English towns and ruins dat- 
ing back to the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. At Winborne is the unique 
Minster church founded by King 
Edward the Confessor and contain- 
ing a chained library dating from 
the year 1343. Within comparatively 
easy distance is the famous city of 
Winchester with its incomparable 
cathedral. Winchester gave England 
its earliest kings and it was a royal 
city before Westminster Hall and 
the Abbey gathered round them the 
royal city of a new England. Not 
far from Salisbury, which also pos- 
sesses a superb cathedral, lies Stone- 
henge with its prehistoric: Druidical 
relics. Here great stones erected by 
the aboriginal inhabitants of Britain 
recall the dark beliefs of ancient 
man. At Dorchester there is a 
Roman amphitheater and one of the. 
finest ancient earthworks in Europe. 
The gray ruins of Corfe Castle re- 
call the death of Edward the Martyr 
who was murdered here by Queen 
Elfreda in the year 978. 


These places and many others 
scarcely less interesting should sat- 
isfy the desires of the most inde- 
fatigable of tourists and if Bourne- 
mouth is your stopping place you 
may always return to its beautiful 
cliffs and pine groves to rest during 
the intervals that separate your vari- 
ous excursions to an older England. 

Not the least of Bournemouth’s 
advantages is the fact that it is only 


a half hour’s run from Southampton 


and but two hour’s from London. 
For a rest cure, in winter or in sum- 
mer, for a holiday, for sports of all 
kinds, and for walking and motor 
trips there is no English resort more 
happily situated than Bournemouth. 
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